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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


STATE CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, 1936-37 


A tentative schedule for state regional conferences of elementary 
school principals has been prepared as follows: 


Fresno, October 17, 1936 
Oakland, November 14, 1936 
Los Angeles, March 6, 1937 
Chico, April 3, 1937 


Principals and district superintendents are urged to select the 
sectional meeting which they can attend most conveniently. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, 
prepared under the direction of the State Curriculum Commission, 
was published by the State Department of Education late last 
spring. Copies have been sent to superintendents of schools, rural 
school supervisors, and to directors and supervisors of instruction 
in city school systems in order that they may become familiar with 
the material and plan carefully for its introduction to teachers in the 
fall. Letters have been sent to county and city superintendents 
asking them to specify the number of volumes to be shipped during 
the summer. 

The Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate 
Grades is not a state course of study. Instead it offers suggestions 
for the purpose of assisting local school systems to develop their own 
courses of study. The volume contains chapters indicating the point 
of view of the State Curriculum Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Education relative to the general nature of an educational 
program in the intermediate grades, followed by chapters on the 
several subject fields. Six examples of curriculum units developed in 
representative schools are included in the volume. 

It is important that the Teachers’ Guide be studied with the 
teachers under the direction of a competent person in order that the 
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progressive practices presented may be properly interpreted and put 
into operation in the classroom. There is no other recent professional 
publication expressly for the teacher in the intermediate grades, 
This is an unusual opportunity to improve instruction not only in 
these grades but in all the grades of the elementary school. The 
sound philosophy translated into acceptable classroom procedure 
contained in the volume should furnish a stimulation and an impetus 
to teachers and principals in forwarding an educational program 
which will best meet the needs of California's children. 

It is suggested that a series of teachers meetings be arranged at the 
opening of the schools in the fall to study and promote the sugges- 
tions incorporated in this volume. The Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate Grades will influence classroom pro- 
cedures only in those places where superintendents, supervisors, and 


principals follow a well formulated plan which will guarantee an j 


enthusiastic introduction, a thorough study of the volume, and a 
careful follow up of the ideas which it promulgates. 

Copies are furnished free to superintendents of schools, directors 
and supervisors of instruction in elementary schools, and to elementary 
schools for use by principals and teachers of intermediate grade classes, 
The price to others is $1 per copy. 


PRESENT STATUS OF RECENTLY ADOPTED STATE TEXTS 


Handwriting. The new handwriting series by Frank N. Free- 
man and the Zaner-Bloser Company will be distributed this summer. 
The series consists of five books and a teacher's manual. 


Geographies. The sixth grade book, Foreign Lands and Peoples, 
and the seventh grade books, Our Industrial World, and California— 
Life, Resources, and Industries of the Golden State, will be distributed 
this summer. 


Histories. The fifth grade books, The Story of America and 
America—Today and Yesterday, will be distributed this summer. It 
is planned to distribute the sixth grade history textbooks before the 
beginning of the 1937 spring semester. The date of distribution of the 
other books cannot be stated at this time. 


California Progress, A Supplementary Textbook. Three recent 
important developments in California are treated in this book; namely, 
the Colorado River Aqueduct, the San Francisco Bay Bridges, and the 
Central Valley Project. This material will furnish valuable help in 
units of work developed around conservation, the importance of water 
in California, and similar topics. California Progress will be furnished 
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to school libraries in the quantity of one copy for each fifteen pupils 
enrolled in grades four to eight in elementary and junior high schools. 
Small schools will be entitled to a minimum of two copies. 


PROGRESS REPORTS OF STATE WIDE COMMITTEES 


Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the Curriculum. The 
report of this important committee will be of vital interest to every 
supervisor. Reprints of the Preliminary Report which appeared in the 
May, 1936, number of this journal, may be had upon request. The 
second report, stating the areas of experience from which units should 
be chosen on the various age levels was published in California Schools, 
July, 1936. Principals should study these reports in order to benefit 
by the outstanding contribution of this state wide committee. 


Revision of Science Course of Study. Meetings of this committee 
will continue during next year and reports of progress will be made 
from time to time. The interrelations of the social studies and science 
in the unit of work program is the point of view of the committee. 


Early Childhood Education. A bulletin containing recommenda- 
tions for this period of child development will be published during the 
year. 


Visual Aids in Education. This committee has in preparation a 
bulletin entitled The Use of Visual Aids in Education, including The 
Value of Visual Materials in Instruction, The Organization of Visual 
Education Service in the School System, The Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching Situations, Visual Aids in Supervision, Types and Sources 
of Visual Education Materials, and Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for Use of Visual Aids. This material should furnish valuable 
guidance to the school people of the state in this field. 


Course of Study for Seventh and Eighth Grades. The work of this 
committee necessarily depends upon the report of the Scope and 
Sequence Committee. Meetings will be called early in the fall to 
prepare a teacher's guide for this important age-grade group. 


A MUSIC CONFERENCE FOR CALIFORNIA 


Music teachers and supervisors in California will be interested 
in the California Western School Music Conference in San Fran- 
cisco next March 22-24. The executive board of the Conference 
and the San Francisco public schools are planning a program of 
music education from kindergarten through college and university. 
There will be various music clinics, speakers of authority from East 
as well as West, and school music organizations demonstrating all 
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phases of music taught on the Pacific Coast. When the program is 
released we believe every superintendent in California will wish the 
teachers in his school system to take advantage of this opportunity 
for improvement and we believe all progressive music teachers will 
be in attendance. 

The following excerpts from the creed of The Music Educators 
National Conference and the California Western School Music Con- 
ference will interest not only music educators but administrators 
and teachers in general: 


Every child should be given the opportunity to sing music that will be 
pure and lovely to him. 

Every child should be given the opportunity to play the instrument 
of his choice to the point that is fixed by his individual interest and talent. 

Every child should participate in concerted music in order to absorb 
the lesson that men collectively are idealistic and may unite for unselfish 
as well as utilitarian ends. 

Every child should be made to feel that in musical endeavor the widow's 
mite is as worthy as the rich man’s talents, if it is offered sincerely. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual business meeting of the California Rural School 
Supervisors Association, held in Los Angeles March 10, 1936, the 
by-laws of the Association were changed to admit all school super- 
visors and directors of instruction, whether urban or rural, to member- 
ship in the organization. The name was changed to conform with this 
change in policy to California School Supervisors Association. The 
rural school supervisors have been organized for twelve years and 
have had a strong and active association. 

During the past several years school supervisors from city as well 
as county school systems have met together in convention. A fine 
professional fellowship has grown up among these leaders who are 
engaged in the improvement of classroom instruction in California 
public schools and it was at the request of city school supervisors that 
the change in the organization was made. 

It is hoped that many city school supervisors and directors of 
instruction will take advantage of the opportunity to join the state- 
wide Supervisors Association. 


NEWS NOTES FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERIOR 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


Reports to the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
from 33 states, reveal that in 1934 about one-third of all pupils were 
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in schools which were open only eight months or less during the year. 
Two-thirds of our country’s pupils attended schools having terms of 
nine months or more. 

In the United States as a whole, educational opportunity varies 
from 50 days or less to 200 days or more a year. United States Office 
of Education records show that the common term in both elementary 
and secondary schools in most foreign countries is two hundred days 
or more, approximately ten months. 


More Asout Report CARDS 


The well known school report card is being “modernized,” 
according to Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery-Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education specialist of the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior. 

Report cards of 1936 are larger than those used before 1930. 
They provide more space for teachers’ comments, and contain more 
explanatory material. Today many report cards carried home by 
Johnny and Jane are accompanied by supplementary diagnostic 
records and by introductory or explanatory letters addressed to 
parents. Generally, in the newer type pupil progress report in wide 
use today, numerical rating symbols have been eliminated in favor 
of symbols or phrases designating degrees of success in the pupil's 
work. 

Dr. Davis has a collection of report cards recently reconstructed 
for elementary grades in more than two hundred fifty cities throughout 
the United States. Some rate subject-matter without any explana- 
tion of goals and with little or no reference to pupils’ social behaviors. 
Many rate individual children’s specific skills and social adjustments. 
“This type of report,"’ Dr. Davis said, ‘appeals to the cooperation of 
both the pupil and the parent to strengthen weaknesses and reinforce 
strengths.” 


SERVICE OF LIBARY IN OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Probably the greatest storehouse of information on the educa- 
tional history of the world is the library of the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. This library now 
numbers more than two hundred thousand volumes on the subject 
of education, which includes reports, pamphlets, catalogues, school 
journals, and monographs on educational subjects. The information 
is used as source material in the preparation of statistics and studies 
concerning all phases of educational conditions in the United States 
and in foreign countries. At present more than two thousand mas- 
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ters’ theses, doctors’ dissertations and faculty studies are on deposit 
in the Office of Education library, available for reference on inter. 
library loan. 


HEALTH EDUCATION SPECIALIST TELLS SYMPTOMS OF COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES 


Signs and symptoms of communicable disease, the discovery of 
which in its early stages by parents or teachers may prevent bodily 
damage or save life, were revealed by James Frederick Rogers 
M.D., Consultant in Hygiene for the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 


Besides the general signs of listlessness, weakness, drowsiness, a flushed 
face, or undue pallor in a child, there may be complaint of headache, the 
signs of a cold in the head, sneezing, red and watering eyes. Or there may 
be coughing, vomiting, or complaint of sore throat, an eruption on the face, 
neck, or arms. 


Dr. Rogers said “the above list of first symptoms is not a long 
one, and no special training is needed to discover them.’ He reported 
the following as specific symptoms of the common diseases which 
develop during school life: 


Meas es: Cold in the head, with sneezing, running nose, red and water- 
ing eyes, cough, fever. The eruption does not appear until the third day. 

SCARLET FEVER: Vomiting, sore throat, fever; a fine scarlet rash appears 
within twenty-four hours on the neck, chest, arms, and, to some extent, on 
the face. 

DiPHTHERIA: General signs of illness. There may be vomiting or a chill, 
or only prostration. The throat may be red, and a patch of gray membrane 
present. Soreness may be complained of. Fever is present, although it is 
usually not high. A water nasal discharge which irritates the upper lip should 
in time of epidemic make one suspicious of nasal diphtheria. 

TonsiLitis: There is sore throat; there may be a chill or chilly sensa- 
tions, and usually high fever. There is much prostration. The throat is very 
much inflamed. Yellowish spots may be present on the tonsils. 

SMALLPOx: Chill, fever, backache, nausea, and vomiting are usually 
present. The eruption appears on the second or third day. The symptoms 
may be very mild, and the disease difficult to distinguish from chickenpox. 

CHICKENPOX: An eruption of discrete, red, raised spots appears usually 
on the forehead. There may be fever, but other symptoms are slight. 

Mumps: There is swelling of the parotid gland, in front and below the ear 
or a gland below the jaw on one or both sides; there is pain in this region, 
especially on swallowing, and generally signs of illness. 

GERMAN MEasLes: The symptoms are similar to those of measles, but 
are mild. In about 50 per cent of cases there is no fever, and the first sign 
of the disease is the eruption which appears first on the face, and consists of 
discrete spots of a deep pink color. 
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Dr. Rogers points out: 


Where a physician is employed by the school, the teacher should see that 
he examines every pupil who, in her judgment, shows signs of serious gen- 
eral or local disease or defect. In schools which employ no physician, the 
teacher should ask the parents to have the child examined by a physician, and 
should encourage them to follow his advice. 


Dr. Rogers is the author of a new publication of the Office of 
Education, What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physical Con- 
dition of Her Pupils, Pamphlet No. 68. The price is 5 cents per copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Up-TO-DATE SOURCE OF MATERIAL ON EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Selections from approximately seventeen hundred references on 
the education of teachers in the United States which have been pub- 
lished since June 1, 1932, have been compiled in a new pamphlet just 
issued by the Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

This list of authoritative publications on preparation of America’s 
teachers, found in reports of national committees, association year- 
books and proceedings, masters’ and doctors’ theses, government 
publications, books, and educational journals, brings up to date 
references included in Volume I of the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. This survey bibliography was published as Office of 
| Education Bulletin 1933 No. 10, Volume I. 

Prepared by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist in Teacher Train- 
ing, with the assistance of Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian, 
and other Office of Education staff members, this useful publication 
lists two hundred seventy-five annotated and indexed references. 
Among subjects included are Administration and Organization, 
Buildings and Equipment, Curricula and Courses, Directories, Sur- 
veys, Histories, Student Teaching, Personnel, and Conference Reports. 

Education of Teachers: Selected Bibliography (June 1, 1932, to 
October 1, 1935) is available as Office of Education Pamphlet No. 66. 
It may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 


Goop REFERENCES ON PARENT EDUCATION 


Books, pamphlets, and mimeographed writings on parent educa- 
tion in the United States are included in a new vest pocket size bibli- 
ography, Good References on Parent Education, just off the Government 
printing press and available free from the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Source material referred to in the bibliography prepared by Ellen 
C. Lombard, Office of Education Specialist in Parent Education, ang 
Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian, interprets objectives 
methods, and practices of institutions and agencies conducting parent 
education in this country. It reveals also the history of the parent 
education movement. 

The Office of Education suggests that this twelve-page leaflet will 
be useful to Parent-Teacher Associations, to state and city superin. 
tendents of schools, to heads of education departments in colleges and 
universities, including state teachers colleges, as well as to nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers, social workers, librarians, nurses, 
and other persons working in fields related to parent education. 

Another recent Office of Education publication on this subject, 
by Ellen C. Lombard, Specialist in Parent Education, is Parent Edu-¥ 
cation Opportunities, Bulletin 1935 No. 3, Price 10 cents. It may he 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


SOME PRESENT TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


The Eighth Yearbook of the California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association has made its appearance under the challenging 
title, Some Present Trends in Elementary Education. Gertrude G. 
Howard, Principal of Crozier Street School, Inglewood, deserves con- 
gratulations as the Yearbook Editor. 

The book is divided into six parts, five sections presenting a dis- 
tinct phase of the theme suggested by the title. Part I, Bases for 
Changes in Education; Part II, Improved School Environment; 
Part III, Modern School Programs; Part IV, Our Changing Cur 
riculum; Part V, Home and School Relationships; Part VI is con 
cerned with the work of the Association. 

Those who have contributed to the Yearbook come from al 
sections of California and represent a variety of interests, physicians, 
university professors, principals, supervisors, administrators, and 
teachers. The welfare of children is the concern of the modern school 
and articles on health, emotions, environment, reading, libraries, 
guidance, reporting to parents, and others have received the vitd 
place they deserve in this consideration of trends in elementary educe 
tion. j 

This publication should have values for parents as well as teach 
ers. It represents a comprehensive picture of the philosophy and 
practice in the public schools of California. 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The 1936 yearbook of the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, is devoted to the subject, Rural 
School Libraries. 


The significance of the library in the modern school, the general lack 
of library service or inefficiency of existing service for schools located in rural 
areas; and the fact that the Department has no publication on the subject, 


are the justifiable reasons indicated in the announcement for the 
publication of this important volume. 

Dr. Fannie Dunn, of Teachers College has peapaeed Chapter I, 
“The Reading Problem in Rural Schools.’ Her conclusions are 


. that reading is not the only available means of education today, and 
that its ends are defeated rather than advanced by too early emphasis upon 
it; that the library may promote the entrance of children into the rich social 
heritage of our day not only by making available reading materials adapted 
to the needs of the children it would serve, but also by becoming the pur- 
veyor of other means of abundant mental living. 


Chapter II, “The Administrative Control of School Libraries,” 
was prepared by Helen Heffernan, California State Department of 


Education. Data were supplied for this chapter by state superinten- 
dents of public education and commissioners of education. 

Since 20 per cent of all the county libraries are in California, the 
practices relating to administrative control are discussed in detail and 
will be of particular interest to rural school principals in California. 

“Financial Support for School Libraries,’’ Chapter III is the con- 
tribution of R. S. Ihlenfeldt, County Superintendent of Schools of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. State school officials believe, according to data 
reported in this chapter, that the aggregate sum available for the 
support of rural school libraries from state, county, and local sources 
should be increased, “that state grants are a major element in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities,” “‘that mandatory legislation should be 
substituted for permissive legislation if school libraries are to be 
adequately supported.” 

Nora Buest, University of North Carolina, is the able person who 
has prepared Chapter IV, “Book Selection.” She has made the 
material exceedingly practical by listing books with prices that may 
be selected for elementary and secondary schools in the budgets of 
$100 and $250 respectively. Criteria for judging books are listed and 
sources of available book lists and other aids are given. 

Chapter V, ‘‘Organization, Administration, Care and Use of the 
Book Collection,” was prepared under the direction of May Trumper, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, New York. Realizing that a good 
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book collection often fails to perform the service that it should if jt 
is not properly organized, Miss Trumper has discussed the problems 
of organization in detail for large as well as small schools. 

The modern curriculum demands a great variety of books and 
other printed material and makes greater demands upon the library 


than were ever made before. Therefore, “The Library and the Cur. 


riculum”™ is an important chapter in the volume. Mrs. Anna Clark 
Kennedy, State Department of Education, New York, has presented 
this material in a vivid manner. 

“State School Library Supervision,” Chapter VII is not of as 
general interest as there are but ten states having full time super. 
visors. Harriet A. Wood, State Department of Education, Minne- 
sota, has an excellent point of view and indicates that “the most 
helpful supervisors are those who relieve and not add to the load car- 
ried by those whom they supervise.” 

Rural teachers need specific help in the organization and manage- 
ment of school libraries, and in the teaching of children’s literature. 
In Chapter VIII William McKinley Robinson reports data from forty 
state normal schools and teachers colleges relative to the courses relat- 
ing to these fields. His chapter is entitled, ‘Responsibilities of Teacher 
Training Agencies,’ and he indicates a hopeful trend in the direction of 
a greater and more widely accepted awareness of responsibilities relat- 
ing to the training of rural teachers in library service on the part of 
teacher training institutions throughout the United States. 

Copies of Rural School Libraries are now available and may be 
obtained by addressing the Department of Rural Education, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness in its 
twenty-first Annual Report, Looking Forward, indicates steady progress 
in the United States toward elimination of the principal causes of 
various impairment and total loss of sight. The report states: “Scien- 
tific advances and public education encourage us to look forward to 
the time when there will be no blindness from preventable causes.” 

Of special interest to educators is the fact that this report discloses 
an 80 per cent increase during the last decade, in the sight saving 
classes for the education of school children with seriously defective 
vision. The Society estimates that forty-four thousand additional 
school children are in need of special facilities and teaching methods 
afforded by sight saving classes, if they are to receive a full and normal 
education without injury to the eyes and without strain upon theif 
physical and nervous systems. 
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Looking Forward may be obtained upon request from National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Some Current Problems in American Education has been prepared 
by the Educational Policies Commission for the use of leaders of 
forum and discussion programs, program chairmen, and teachers and 
students of education. 

The issues are grouped under the following classifications: objec- 
tives, scope, finance, control and public relations, personnel, material, 
and method and content of instruction. All the issues are important 
and should receive serious consideration of lay persons as well as those 
engaged in the teaching profession. 

Copies are available from the Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, California State Department of Education, or from 
The Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 





WHAT IS LEARNING? 


HucH M. BELL, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Chico State College 


It is a well accepted dictum that the promotion of learning is 
the central function of the school. However, teachers often become 
so engrossed in the endless stream of school activities that they 
lose sight of the meaning of learning. This brief paper is an attempt 
to bring out some of the more important aspects of learning in order 
that principals and teachers may have a clearer and more meaningful 
conception of it. 


DEFINITION OF LEARNING 


Various definitions of learning have been offered by leaders in 
psychology. Thorndike has defined learning as “the modification of 
native reactions.’ ! The principal weakness in this definition is the 
use of the word native. Since human behavior is the result of many 
complicating factors, it is not possible to say that one act is native 
and that another is acquired. Dashiel, has offered the definition: 
“Learning is a changing of the connections at the synapses.’ 2 This 
is purely a theoretical definition since our knowledge of the synapse is 
very limited. Neurologists have made considerable progress in deter- 
mining the structure of nerve cells, but no successful attempts have 
been made to correlate their function with specific learning situations. 

Dr. Wheeler, the organismic psychologist, has defined learning as: 
“that behavior by which the individual extends his insight into a given 
situation and increases the complexity of his actions with respect toa 
certain goal."’* In this definition, Dr. Wheeler emphasizes two aspects 
of the learning situation: first, the learner's insight into the task to be 
learned, and secondly, the importance of goals in learning. By insight, 
Dr. Wheeler means “‘the organization of the learning process.’ The 
second part of Dr. Wheeler's definition emphasizes the importance 
of goals which are meaningful to the learner. 

Koffka, the Gestalt psychologist, has given this definition of 
learning: “Learning is a change in ability resulting from quite 
definite individual activities."4 Dr. Koffka’s definition of learning 
is challenging in its emphasis upon learning as a “change in ability.” 
It suggests that with each new learned act one becomes increasingly 
capable of doing more difficult tasks of a particular character. 


1 Edward L. 7. Educational Psychology. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1913 Vol. II, 


3. F F. Dashiel yo or of Objective Psychology. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1928, 
p. 


3R.H. Wheeler. The Science of ie ge New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1929, p. 240. 
4K. Koffka. The Growth of the Mind ew York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927, p. 39. 
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At a recent conference Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, offered the following defini- 
tion of learning: “Learning is a process of modification of behavior 
that comes during the interaction of an organism with its environ- 
ment.” Dr. Raubenheimer's definition is sufficiently inclusive to 
describe what is meant by learning and probably is the most widely 
accepted of any of the above definitions of learning. 

However, since learning is a comprehensive word, its definition 
necessarily must be presented in such general terms as to have little 
meaning. In order to present a more detailed picture of learning than 
can be included in a definition, an analysis of the learning situation 
will be made. This analysis necessarily must be broad and inclusive, 
and for that reason, it probably will not be consistent with all learning 
situations. It is presented not as complete or perfect, but rather with 
the hope that it will enable us to think about learning in relation to the 
specific teaching assignments which confront us daily. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEARNING SITUATION 


The first factor to be considered in our analysis of the learning 
situation is the nature of the learner. Before presenting the point of 
view of this paper, the writer wishes, for the sake of contrast, to con- 
sider two former views which have been held concerning the nature 
of the learner. An early conception of the learner which influenced 
the thinking of many teachers was that the mind of the child at birth 
was a tabla rasa, or erased tablet. This view is set forth clearly by 
John Locke in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 


Let us suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all char- 
acters, without any ideas; How comes it to be furnished? Whence it by that 
vast store, which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it 
with an almost endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from Experience. In that 
all our knowledge is founded and from that it ultimately derives itself. ! 


Such a conception of the learner has two obvious faults: first, it is too 
restricted since it assumes that the intellect is the only factor to be 
considered, and ignores the emotional and volitional characteristics 
of the learner. Secondly, it is a passive conception. The natural 
interests, attitudes, and capacities of the learner are overlooked and 
the environment assumed to be the dominating and controlling factor 
in every learning situation. 

A second view of the learner was that taught by the faculty 
psychologist. They viewed the mind as consisting of such faculties 
as reasoning, memory, and judgment. The function of the school was 
to exercise these faculties by difficult learning assignment. This view 


. nm G. Boring. A History of Experimental Psychology. New York: The Century Company, 1929, 
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of the learner likewise ignores the individual interests, attitudes, and 
capacities of the learner and furthermore accepts, uncritically, 
transfer of training from one learning situation to another. 

In contrast to the views of the learner held by the faculty psy. 
chologist and that taught by John Locke and his followers, the point 
of view of this writer is that the learner is a dynamic, developing 
organism. The use of the term organism implies that learning must 
concern itself with all aspects of the learner, the physiological, the 
psychological, and the sociological. It cannot restrict itself simply 
to training the brain or mind. Neither can learning be carried on 
without regard to the social consequences of what is learned. The 
learner lives in a social environment which influences him and which, 
in turn, is influenced by him. Therefore, the effect of learning upon 
the total personality of the individual should be considered. In the 
second place, effective learning will concern itself not only with the 
whole organism but it will also consider the learner as a developing 
organism. Both physiologically and psychologically the organism is 
growing and maturing. Each learner of a given chronological age 
will probably stand at a different level of maturation in the various 
traits which constitute his personality. Socially he may be retarded, 
while intellectually he is accelerated; his physical ability may be 
above average while his emotional stability may be below average; 
his mechanical interests may be advanced in development, while his 
vocational interests remain comparatively undeveloped. Obviously, 
effective learning is not possible when the tasks to be mastered are 
too easy or too difficult. Therefore, the maturation levels of the 
learner should be known in order to determine the difficulty of the 
learning materials. 

The third point about the nature of the learner is that he is a 
dynamic organism. He is not a passive, inert, tabla rasa, but a living 
organization of desires or urges. Each learner possesses definite wants, 
needs, interests, attitudes, and abilities. These urges have an organic 
basis in the physiological structure of the learner. The nervous 
system, the glands, the muscles, and other tissues of the organism} 


constitute the physiological basis of the urges. Such urges are usually F i 


directed toward goals. For example, the hunger urge is directed 
toward food; curiosity is directed toward the inspection of some 
object in the environment; play is directed toward the manipulation 
of something. Since these urges are normally focused upon a goal, 
it appears that the learner works most effectively when his learning 


material is organized in terms of goals which are meaningful to him § i 


To be meaningful to the learner, a goal should be within the limits 
of the learner's comprehension and should be in harmony with his 
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immediate or his future desires. The goals toward which the learner 
is directed should be so organized that ultimately they will result in a 
wholesome and a well integrated personality. 

To summarize the point of view just presented concerning the 
nature of the learner: The learner is a developing organism, possessing 
dynamic urges or desires which are directed toward specific goals. 
The urges are in different stages of maturation. For materials of 
learning to be meaningful, they should be organized in terms of the 
learner's maturation level. 

The second aspect of the learning situation is briefly stated as 
follows: The developing organism, or learner, in seeking to satisfy 
his natural urges, is confronted with some disturbing, challenging 
condition in his environment which inhibits the easy satisfaction of his 
desires. Such inhibition creates within the learner a condition of 
tension. This tension is often given such names as concentration, set, 
interest, or vividness. Regardless of the term used to describe tension, it 
is an accepted fact that little learning ever takes place without it. 
While a condition of tension is necessary for effective learning, the 
learning task should not be so difficult that it develops a condition 
of hypertension, particularly, if it extends over a long period of time. 
In order to know how difficult to make a given learning task, the matu- 
ration level of the learner should be known. It is probable that a 
very difficult task may be done with less strain if the task is mean- 
ingful to the learner. For tension to be effective in learning, it should 
be aroused as a result of effort directed toward a meaningful goal. 
There is no value in tension simply for the sake of tension. This 
was the error made by followers of the doctrine of formal discipline. 

The third aspect of the learning situation is the attempt of the 
organism, or learner to relieve this feeling of tension by means of more 
or less random activity. These activities are of three different kinds: 
motor activities, observations, and recalled memory images. Such 
activities are designated as random because they do not lead directly 
toa release of the tension. Random activities should not be considered 


| errors or mistakes because in most instances they assist the learner 


in orienting himself to his problem. 

The fourth step in the learning situation concerns itself with the 
problem of selection. As a result of the random activity the learner 
discovers certain responses which lead toward a solution of the problem 
and a consequent release of the tension. The release of tension is also 
facilitated as the learner perceives that he is solving his problem or, 


; in other words, that he is arriving at the goal of his desires. This 


release of tension produces a feeling of satisfaction within the organism 
and creates a desire on the part of the learner to continue in his solu- 
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tion of the problem. The factor of greatest importance in learning 
is this discovery of the acts which lead toward a solution of the problem, 
This is known as insight in Gestalt psychology. In some types 9 
learning insight may come with a minimum of activity as was th 
case with Kohler’s experiments with apes.! In other learning situa. 
tions, such as maze learning, there must be a great amount of activity 
before insight emerges. The facility with which a learner discover 
the relevant factors in a learning situation is an indication of his intel. 
lectual ability for that type of work. Every new insight made by 
the learner increases his ability to do tasks which are related to it. 

The fifth phase of the learning situation is concerned with th 
elimination of responses. Those reactions which do not relieve ten. 
sion, and hence bring the learner closer to a solution of his problem, 
are ordinarily eliminated. 

The sixth and last aspect of learning deals with the retention of 
what is learned. Those acts which relieve tension and bring th 
learner in harmony with his goal are repeated until they become fixed 
in the nervous system. It follows, then, that the repetition or exercis 
of learning acts not associated with a feeling of tension will not be 
retained effectively. Learning cannot be accomplished merely by 


repetition; on the other hand, learning will not take place without 
repetition. 


SUMMARY OF THE LEARNING SITUATION 


The learner is a developing organism possessing certain urges 
which cause him to seek their satisfaction in his environment. The 
easy satisfaction of his urges is inhibited which creates in him: 
feeling of tension which he seeks to relieve through activity directed 
toward the goal of his desires. As a result of this activity he discover 
certain responses which bring him nearer to his goal and thus relieve 
his feeling of tension. These activities are repeated until they becom 
fixed in the nervous system. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


It seems desirable to set down certain criteria of effective learning 
which may be used to evaluate specific learning activities. These art 
presented as tentative and should not be considered as complete o 
final. 

First, Are the interests, desires, goals, and capacities of the learnt 
recognized? Have the learning materials been organized with th 
learner definitely in mind, or have they been put together in accordance 
with some plan which seems logical or satisfying to the teacher? 


1W. Kohler. Mentality of Apes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. 
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Secondly, Js opportunity provided for active participation on the 
part of the learner? Is the learning material presented primarily by 
telling him or is there adequate opportunity provided for him to 
really do it? 

Thirdly, Are the maturation levels of the learner known and the 
learning materials organized so as to provide effective stimulation to 
each learner? Is the material organized so as to provide for individual 
differences, or is the work simply presented in an orderly arrangement 
with the hope that it will be effective with some of the learners? 

Fourthly, /s the emphasis in the learning assignment placed upon 
the learner's insight into the learning situation rather than upon his 
mechanical mastery of it? Does the teacher attempt to help the 
learner see the meaning and implications of a learning task or does he 
simply require that the learner memorize mechanically the task which 
has been set for him? 

Fifthly, Are the learning materials sufficiently difficult to challenge 
each learner? Is the slowest learner in the class allowed to set the 
pace for the group and thus rob the quick learner of challenging learn- 
ing conditions? 

Sixthly, Are the learning materials so difficult that they produce 
feelings of frustration and failure? Are the standards of work so high 
that a feeling of failure and inferiority is built up in some learners? 

Seventhly, Js the emphasis at the beginning of the learning task 
placed upon an understanding of the general plan or form of the problem 
rather than upon a mechanical mastery of the parts with the hope that 
a knowledge of the general form will emerge when the parts are learned? 
Is the teacher aware of the relations of the parts of a given assignment 
to the larger whole and does he attempt at the beginning of the learning 
task to point out these relationships in order that the task may be 
more meaningful to the learner? 

Eighthly, Js the learning task organized so as to provide periods 
of tension and relaxation? Is the learning material paced so as to 
provide a wholesome rhythm in the work habits of students? 

Ninthly, Js the learning activity organized around goals or objec- 
tives which are meaningful to the learner? Has the teacher ascertained 
from the learner himself what his goals really are or does he feel that 
he, being older and more experienced, is better qualified to tell the 
child what his goals should be? 

Tenthly, Does the learning task contribute toward building a 
wholesome balance in the total personality? Is the learner seen as a 
total personality, made up of interests, attitudes, feelings, and hopes 
or does the teacher think only of the training of the child's intellect 
through the mastery of certain subject matter? 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
CURRICULUM! 


BERNICE Baxter, Director of Elementary and Junior High School 
Instruction, Oakland Public Schools 


There is every evidence both in practice and in the literature 
pertaining to procedures in the kindergarten and primary grades 
that the curriculum for these grades is being definitely influenced by 
the findings of experimental child study. The school is today aware 
of the fact that it is dealing with children who are active growing 
organisms needing nurture and environmental opportunities which 
will stimulate physical, mental, and emotional growth. As a conse- 
quence, curriculum provisions have been made to afford children 
normal physical activity and actual experience with their natural and 
social surroundings. 

The major assumptions underlying curriculum developments 
are these: 


1. The school should provide the experiences which will develop 


social understanding and personal adequacy. 

2. School experiences for young children should be based upon 
their individual reactions and interpretation of their immediate 
surroundings with a gradual introduction of vicarious experience. 

. The unifying element of school experiences is the individual's 
power to solve intelligently the problems confronting him in 
broadening his social understandings and in becoming person- 
ally adequate. 


Leaders and teachers in the field of primary education have 
cooperatively and successfully set out to initiate a program of instruc- 
tion based upon the above assumptions. The particular way in which 
school practices have been affected can be explained best by a brief 
description of the kindergarten and of the grades immediately fol- 
lowing. 

KINDERGARTEN 

The kindergarten attempts to study each child's background 

and to supplement it with vivid experiences. Excursions are made to 


neighborhood points of interest such as gardens, stores, fire houses, 
new buildings, and other construction projects. The excursion is then 


1 Presented at Conference on Direction and Improvement of Instruction ond es Welfare, called 
by the State Department of Education, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, March 9 
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followed by discussion, informal dramatization, and by some oppor- 
tunity for the child to express his impression through drawing, clay 
work, or some simple building activity. 

There has been a decided movement away from cut-out work, 
bead stringing, and restricted table work to activities involving the 
whole body. Kindergarten rooms are equipped with blocks, paints, 
clay, wood, and cloth to be used by the children. All kinds of materi- 
als for manipulation are placed in the kindergarten room to stimulate 
children to use their large muscles. Educators have come to realize 
that the fundamental muscles have to be developed before the acces- 
sory muscles. The handling of small objects involving finger and 
hand muscles requires a coordination for which the kindergarten 
child is not ready. Marching, walking, and other rhythmic exercises 
have been introduced into the kindergarten curriculum in place of 
small muscle activities which were formerly used. Today's kinder- 
garten is concerned with the coordinational development of the child 
as well as ascertaining and clarifying his reactions to the elements of 
his environment. 

Freedom of expression, good speech habits, and a functioning 
vocabulary of words common to five- and six-year-old children, in 
addition to a growing ability to work and play harmoniously with 
other children, are the expected outcomes of the kindergarten cur- 
riculum. 


First AND SECOND GRADES 


Developments in the two grades immediately following the kin- 
dergarten are quite in line with those of the kindergarten. Although 
the first and second grade curriculum developments are slightly less 
general, there is a decidedly increasing tendency for first grade 
experience to be made similar in character to that of the kinder- 
garten. 


Reading. Formerly, reading occupied the central place in the first 
gradecurriculum and was presented inanisolatedmanner. Today, read- 
ing is considered as but a step in the sequential development of children. 
There is a growing recognition of the complexity of the problem 
of children’s readiness to read. Many children are mentally not ready 
for reading when chronologically six. Such children need further 
contact with their environment followed by opportunities for express- 
ing their impressions and much practice with the use of words before 
being introduced to printed symbols. Building attitudes, abilities, 
and skills which will later be used in learning to read, is begun in the 
kindergarten and continued through much of the first grade for many 
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children. Other children begin to read immediately upon entrance 
to the first grade. Reading, however, is not the basis for promotion 
in most schools as was formerly the case. Today children move from 
grade to grade, being given the best opportunities which the school 
can provide for developing them physically and emotionally as well 
as mentally. ’ 


Writing and Spelling. Writing and spelling are being deferred § 
for children who are not ready to read until there is at least an ability 
to recognize words and their component parts. 


Arithmetic. Arithmetic is being developed in a functional way, 
Arithmetical understanding is expected before any formal practice 
with numbers is presented. Counting, telling time, games, and the 
handling and recognition of coins afford experiences involving num- 
ber. Playing with blocks, pieces of lumber, and other material helps 
build conception of size, proportion, and quantity relations. Arith- 
metical understandings are developed through first-hand experience 
with concrete objects. Abstract number symbols are not presented 
until after a thorough “‘feeling’’ for number has been acquired. 

All school experiences are so guided that the social purpose for 
applying himself to a task is made evident to the child before he is 
asked to engage in the task. It is assumed that children will sense the 
nature and value of language when they have something to say and | 
the value and purpose of reading when they learn that their ideas 
can be printed and read by others. Effort is made to make all subject- 
matter functional and of recognized worth to the child. 


UNIT ORGANIZATION 


There is a general tendency to conceive of the primary curriculum 
as a series of units. Such units usually include areas for study such 
as the home, phases of community life, study of the natural surround- 
ings or industrial situations within the neighboring confines and at 
the upper age level, glimpses of life elsewhere presented mainly 
through picture and very simple reading. Often a unit will be stimu- 
lated through an excursion. Children’s questions may also give rise 
to a problem which demands investigation and study for its answer. 
Basic principles and possible materials are previsioned in the setting J 
up of units, but there is great flexibility for teacher and children to 
initiate. The degree to which units are left flexible varies. In some 
situations, practically all of the subject-matter is developed through 
the unit organization. Other schools make provision for developing 
skills somewhat apart from the unit. 
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Curriculum developments are away from fixed and rigid content 
values toward values based upon individual growth and maturity 
through a gradual reconstruction of experience. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation of curriculum practice is largely in terms of the 
teacher's opinion of the cumulative effect of experiences upon the 
learner. There is no conflict between such an evaluation and the 
wise use of standard achievement tests, but as yet standard tests 
have not been devised as a means of evaluating the evidences of 
growth to which the modern curriculum subscribes. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing, it is safe to say that the primary school cur- 
riculum today represents an attempt to select for young children 
experiences which are in keeping with the abiding social needs and the 
children's own growth needs. All phases of life contribute to the 
substance of these experiences—the industrial, economic, social, 
and artistic aspects of living are drawn upon. The child is so guided 
into participation that he will learn to act wisely and well, adjusting 
to others and at the same time acquiring information and experience 
which will stimulate him to find out more and ‘do a little better next 
time.” The child learns, through meeting actual problems, the 
intricacies of social control. He learns to plan and to complete pro- 
jects both individually and with others. 

The teacher is a vital part of the curriculum. Only to the degree 
to which she possesses insight and understanding of child nature 
and is a student of social forces will the curriculum function. 





TRAINING THE MUSIC TEACHER FOR THE 
SCHOOL OF TODAY: 


Louis Woopson Curtis, Supervisor, Music Section, 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


The preparation of a guide for music teaching entitled Music 
Education in the Modern Elementary School, was undertaken in the 
fall of 1935 as a cooperative enterprise by the California-Western 
School Music Conference and the State Department of Education, 
It is hoped that this course of study will be of great help in improving 
the music instruction in the elementary schools of our state. The 
preparation of this material has been a challenge to the thinking of a 
large group of music leaders of our schools, to whom it has revealed 
with greater clearness and insistence than any other agency could 
possibly have done the change that the new education has wrought in 
the concept of the function of music in the elementary school pro- 
gram. 

New Uses For Music 


It has been discoveréd by the general educator, for instance, that 
there are many more uses for music than those which are manifest 
in the music recitation itself. It has been shown that this subject 
may permeate and furnish backgrounds for many learning activities, 
that it may bring new meanings to subjects in other fields, and thatit 
may be used as an “organized opportunity for social experience.” 

Now, these new uses for music imply a considerable expansion 
of the music program, since these newer functions do not necessarily 
replace former activities, particularly those activities which have 
proved valuable through long years of use. Song singing is still the 
major feature of the music program, because of the opportunities for 
self-expression that singing affords, and educators still believe it is 
necessary through music appreciation lessons to direct the musi¢ 
listening of children so that they may develop musical taste and 
discrimination, and there are still those who think that the enjoyment 
of music is heightened by an ability to interpret the printed score, 
and for that reason include a limited amount of music reading in the 
elementary music program. 


1 Address given at Conference on Direction and Improvement of Instruction and Child Welfare, 
called by the State Department of Education, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, March 10, 1936. 

2 James L. Mursell. “‘Principles of Music Education,” Music Education. Thirty-fifth Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1936, p. 7. 
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The old standbys, then, song singing, appreciation, and music 
reading are still with us. To their ranks, however, have been added, as 
phases of the newer trends in music education, such features as creative 
music, creative rhythms, the rhythm band, instrument making, and 
those many enterprises through which music attempts to make its 
contribution to the integrated or unit-of-work program. Activities 
such as these constitute the program of music studies through which - 
the schools of today are endeavoring to enrich the lives of boys and 
girls entrusted to their care. 


THE IDEAL Music TEACHER 


To whom is the execution of this program assigned? While its 
operation will be guided by the music supervisor, presumably a 
specialist in this field, the responsibility for its successful functioning 
rests principally with the great group of elementary classroom 
teachers, many of whom have had little or no specific preparation for 
the assumption of so delicate and important a task. 

In order that it may be determined just how that preparation 
may be improved, let us consider briefly what type of person the 
teacher of music should be, and what abilities, skills, and knowledges 
he should possess, whether that teacher be the music supervisor, the 
high school music specialist, or just the elementary classroom teacher 
who must teach her own music. 

First of all, because music is primarily an art, its instruction 
should be entrusted only to those persons who are conscious of its 
art values. The music teacher should be a person who senses the 
beauty inherent in music, and who responds to its appeal; a person 
to whom music is an essential factor in life, one without which he 
could not live happily. The music teacher should be a person for 
whom tone is a language capable of expressing great thoughts and 
noble sentiments. In short, he should be an enthusiastic music lover 
with an ability to transmit his enthusiasm to the children for whom he 
is trying to provide a vital experience in a great art field. 

And then, because music is essentially an expressive art, the music 
teacher should himself be a performer of music. He should be able 
to sing and to play an instrument, and should have as a background 
for his performance the techniques that make it possible for him to 
interpret the printed musical page so that he may reveal to his students 
or help them to discover for themselves the beauties that lie hidden 
behind the symbols that go to make up music notation. Finally he 
must be a teacher. He must have those same general pedagogical 
skills that contribute to the successful teaching of other subjects. 
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These five traits, then, characterize in varying degrees the ideal 
music teacher: love for the art, some performing skill, a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of music as a science, general teaching abilities, and 
those peculiar personal or inspirational qualities that go into the 
teaching of any subject that deals so strongly with the emotions as 
does music. These qualifications in abundant measure the schools 
- have the right to demand of their music specialists, the music teacher 
in the high schools, and the music supervisor. To a lesser degree 
the schools should hope to find these attributes in every elementary 
classroom teacher who teaches music. Surely no one should be per- 
mitted to teach music to young children who has a distaste for it, who 
cannot read the printed musical page, or who lacks the ability to 
arouse in the child the esthetic and emotional thrill that every experi- 
ence in music should bring. 


PREPARATION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN FIELD oF Music 


The fact that such a large proportion of our elementary teachers 
lack the qualifications essential to good music instruction is evidence 
that these teachers, in general, are not securing from the universities 
and colleges adequate preparation for the teaching of this subject 
on the lower school levels. Obviously those personal qualities of love 
for the art and enthusiasm in its presentation cannot be secured from 
academic sources. These qualities are as surely native gifts as 
is musical talent itself. They can, however, be encouraged, fos 
tered, and developed as the result of rich and vivid musical experience 
during the teacher training period. Prospective teachers should have 
an abundant opportunity for experiencing music through actual 
performance, particularly in choral organizations. They should be 
permitted to develop a feeling for singing both physically and emo 
tionally. They should be exposed to frequent listening to music, 
both through organized courses in music appreciation, and through 
concert attendance which should receive adequate recognition in the 
way of credit allowance. They should receive sufficient training in 
elementary music theory to insure an accurate knowledge of the 
fundamentals of this subject. Courses in solfegge should be required 
not only because such courses furnish this knowledge of the funda 
mentals, but also because solfegge implies the interpretation and 
performance of the printed page, and entails actual vocal experience. 


P1ANo ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Teachers in training should have the opportunity, at least, to 
study piano; obviously every elementary teacher cannot be expected 
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to be an expert pianist, and yet it does not seem too unreasonable to 
hope that sometime each building will have among its teaching group 
one individual who can play sufficiently well to furnish piano accom- 
paniments for classroom and auditorium singing. It is indeed regret- 
table that many children go through their entire elementary school 
careers without experiencing the rich harmonic background and 
support that piano accompaniments can give to their vocal efforts, 
which, though frequently lovely, because of the pure ethereal quality 
of the child voice, are naturally thin and musically unsatisfying, 
particularly during their unison singing days. Further obvious 
possible uses of the piano in the elementary music program are those 
connected with music appreciation, and with interpretative and creative 
rhythms to which an increasing amount of attention is being given in 
the schools of today. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Music LITERATURE 


So far the training of teachers for those phases of the music 
program that have always been with us has been considered. Now 
what can the teacher training institutions do in the way of preparing 
the elementary teacher for those additional musical activities which 
the school of today with its liberalized curriculum makes possible? 

First the contribution that music can make to the unit-of-work 
program would be considerably increased if teachers would bring to 
their work a greatly expanded repertoire of song material and a wider 
knowledge of music literature, particularly that music literature 
which has been made available through phonograph recordings. 
This extended acquaintance with music material suitable for use in 
the integrated program could be secured in the courses already 
described, but it might better be obtained in a new course to have for 
its objective the acquisition of definite skills in the development and 
presentation of illustrative musical backgrounds for specific units of 
work. Since many of these units are centered around geographical 
and historical themes, time might profitably be spent in studying the 
music characteristic of the various peoples of the world, as well as the 
music typical of the more important historical epochs. For example, 
it seems desirable in developing the musical background for a unit 
on Mexico, not only that the teacher make available to the children 
authentic Mexican folk songs, but that the salient features of Mexican 
music be recognized, its characteristic rhythms, the naive and senti- 
mental quality of its melodies, its simple and obvious harmonies, 
the native musical instruments, and the dances of the country. Simi- 
lar studies might be made of the music of Russia, of the tonal system 
of the Oriental nations, of the rhythmic monotony of the music of 
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primitive civilizations, of the place of music in Greek and Roman life, 
of the folk music of the Middle Ages, and so on down to our own 
modern American scene. 


CREATIVE Music 


Another of the musical activities of the school today for which 
definite preparation is needed is that known as creative music. Mod. 
ern education emphasizes the creative aspects of all types of learning, 
and in no field is there a richer opportunity for children to exercise 
their creative gifts than in music. The success of creative music, 
however, is dependent largely upon the musical mentality and tech- 
nical skill of the teacher, since the final satisfaction arising from an 
effort to create musically is found in the ability of both the teacher 
and the children to record in terms of staff notation the creative 
product of the class. This implies an ability to recognize the rhythmic 
and tonal material that the children evolve out of their efforts to 
express their original musical ideas and the skill to place this material 
on the staff through the use of the proper notation symbols. The 
best preparation for this type of teaching activity manifestly is the 
ear training that is included in all classes in solfegge. The difficulties 
teachers are now experiencing in this phase of music teaching indi- 
cates the need of an extension of their ear training experience. 


CREATIVE RHYTHMS 


Mention has been made of the need of pianistic skill on the part 
of the teacher in connection with the new type of rhythmic expression 
encouraged in children. Recently the writer was thrilled by a demon- 
stration of the improvised piano interpretation of some creative 
rhythms developed with ingenuity and rhythmic correctness by a 
group of sixth grade boys around the oil well as atheme. This demon- 
stration indicated how much more effective such an experience is, if an 
expert pianist with skill at improvisation is at hand to furnish the 
tonal background for the rhythms created by children. 


THE HicH ScHoot Music SPECIALIST 


Brief mention must be made of the preparation of the high school 
music specialist in the light of more recent educational trends. The 
universities and colleges have been doing, for the most part, a fine 
piece of work in affording to such prospective teachers a technical 
background that is both adequate and effective. The success of 
teachers so trained and possessing a knowledge of general teaching 
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techniques acquired in courses in education is apt to be greater 
and certainly more immediate than that of the private studio teacher 
who enters the public school music field with a presumably wider 
musical horizon. 

Years of experience in examining teachers for high school music 
positions has shown the writer, however, that graduates of teacher 
training institutions are apt to be richly equipped with academic 
information, but impoverished musically. Much more musical 
experience should be afforded those young people who are to teach the 
gentle art of music to junior and senior high school boys and girls. 
Nearly all of them need a more complete and practical piano back- 
ground just as nearly all of them need a wider acquaintance with music 
literature. The creative aspects of the art particularly should be 
stressed, and since music is being more and more tied into fused 
courses possessing a social studies core, it is important that the pro- 
spective music teacher himself be well grounded in the social studies, 
in literature, history, and the languages. 


EXPANSION OF TEACHER TRAINING IN Music ESSENTIAL 


There is much evidence that the school of today has discovered 


new and hitherto unexpected uses for music. Music educators 
rejoice in the added opportunities that have arisen to make the 
influence of music felt more completely throughout the school life 
of the child. They view with alarm, however, the rapidly expanding 
scope of the music curriculum without a corresponding expansion of 
teacher training that will make effective and authentic the richer 
musical program for which the schools are ready. They plead for an 
increased musical training for the elementary teachers who will 
carry out this program of music activities in the lower schools, for a 
more complete musical preparation as well as a richer general cultural 
background for the high school music specialist so that music, through 
adequate teaching, may make a truly worth while contribution to the 
school of today. 





ART AS A CREATIVE EXPRESSION GROWING OUT 
OF FUNDAMENTAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES: 


FANNIE M. Kerns, Director, Department of Art, 
Pasadena Public Schools 


Art is a subject which has a high sounding quality but should 
be presented in the simplest manner and in the simplest terms possible 
with a definite attitude toward it. 

All children should have experience in art; they should have 
many varied experiences with a variety of materials; they should 
have these experiences from the kindergarten through the high school. 
The East Indian philosopher, Coomaraswamy expresses the view of 
the writer when he says that “‘artists are not special kinds of men, but 
all men are special kinds of artists’ which means that whoever uses 
discriminating power and the creative approach to arrangements of 
material objects in the home, garden, business, city; and whoever uses 
good taste in the selection of clothes is as much an artist as the man 
who carves a figure, paints a picture, designs an airplane or an auto- 
mobile. The conception of art has changed back from “art for art's 
sake" to “art for life’s sake.” 


THE PuBLIC AS A CONSUMER OF ART 


Primitive man and early civilizations produced artistic objects to 
fill the daily need and not to fill museums and picture frames. At the 
present, business men realize that the better looking their wares the 
more sales they will make. Consumers are conscious of the fact that 
the package in which chewing gum comes is well designed. Buyers 
enjoy selecting the color of their fountain pens. Automobiles are chosen 
not only because of performance but also because of color and design. 
Using discriminating taste in selecting well designed merchandise 
makes of the consumer a special kind of artist. A painter, another 
special kind of artist, selects and uses other materials such as paints, 
crayons, and chalks. 


THE CHILD ARTIST AS A PAINTER 


In this discussion, the child artist as a painter will be the con- 
sideration. When the five year old child enters the kindergarten, he is 
immediately given materials with which to work. The important 

1 Presented at Conference on Direction and Improvement of Instruction and Child Welfare, called 
by the State Department of Education, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, March 10, 1936. 
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thing is that he react to this material and ask, “May I color?” or 
“May I paint?” The color—the paint—is interesting as a material, 
so if this is his first experience, just the fun of putting it on paper is 
sufficient. He does not have to produce a likeness that we recognize. 
This will develop shortly. The important thing is that the child 
have urges, desires, interests, and drives for expression and these 
continued experiences with suggestive, inspirational helps from the 
teacher will lead to marked development in telling his story. 

The primary child must continue with his creative expression. 
The idea will develop and become more important as the teacher 
stimulates the child's imagination. 


CREATIVE DESIRES 


Stimulation and encouragement are very necessary to creative 
expression. A first grade teacher received a new class, put out paints, 
crayons, paper, building materials, but the class sat meekly and unin- 
terestedly. She consulted the teacher they had just left and found 
that teacher temperamentally averse to any freedom of thought or 
movement; so the class had lost its creative urges, desires, drives. 
Will their creative desires ever return and be as strong? Should not 
this teacher be held accountable for taking so much joy out of the 
lives of little children? 


NEED FOR TECHNIQUES 


As the child continues through the elementary school, the unit of 
work becomes very important. It brings in much more material for 
painting and drawing. The people of other lands, their type of land- 
scape, their activities, their animals are interesting material. Now 
the child wants a horse to look like a horse, an Indian to look like an 
Indian so information must be added to satisfy their desires. It 
annoys a class if, in their large mural, the distant figures come to the 
foreground, or if their foreground figures dissolve into space. Definite 
help should be given to retain their interest and encouragement for 
further work. 


PROBLEMS OF ARRANGEMENT 


With the development of the unit of work, the problem of room 
arrangement is very important. The great variety of materials neces- 
sary for a building project is apt to clutter up the appearance of the 
room; so organization of objects in good arrangements, the use of 
color in a background mural to harmonize with the whole and tie the 
various parts together are important in making a pleasing unit. 
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Where shall we place our house; how tall should our flowers grow; 
what color looks best with the house, are constant problems to be 
solved. 

A project is a great stimulus to art production and a challenge to 
any teacher as well as a good excuse to turn a commonplace school- 
room into another realm with atmosphere and beauty. 


THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Group 


In the junior high school the seventh grader, entering a new 
situation which is very confusing to him after his elementary experi- 
ence with one teacher, is apt to need more stimulation, more encour- 
agement to keep his creative desires alive. He demands more knovw- 
ledge of accurate drawing and techniques and more materials with 
which to work. He should not only have painting and drawing mater- 
ials in his art room, but like his elementary situation have access to § 
materials for building, modeling, needle work, carving to satisfy his 
desire for experimentation. 

The subject-matter for production in the seventh and eighth 
grades may relate to the social subjects or to the home life of the 
student, or to the creative and inner life of each individual. 

Students in the upper levels of the junior high schools enjoy 
lettering, costuming, and more exacting subjects, but these should not 
be at the expense of the emotional or creative expression. It is very 
difficult at this age with the departmental type of education to inte- 
grate art and life experiences logically and harmoniously, but there 
should be a great effort made to do this, to have the student feel that 
art and beauty are the elements that enter into all satisfactory arrange- 
ments of home, school, church, and social life of our people. Art 
that lives only in one room has not become of sufficient value. 


ArT EXPRESSION ON THE SECONDARY LEVELS 


In the high school and junior college there is a tendency to develop 
skills and techniques at the expense of creativeness. Unless the two 
go hand in hand the students will suffer later by the loss of creative- 
ness. More attention and time is apt to be given to the technique of 
painting and design as control of that medium of expression and the 
physical arrangements is easier for the teacher. But considering 
the fact that few students paint after leaving junior college, would it 
not seem advisable to stress more the development of good taste in 
clothes, the organization of material objects, the dramatic production 
and its artificial lighting? Would it not also be most advisable to 
stress the development of appreciation of a good moving picture, 
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a fine building, or a beautiful garden? The use of light in the colored 
neon sign for night advertising is a type of art expression that is 
experienced by a great majority of people. This is not the traditional 
art and has no historical precedent. More and more as artificial 
lighting in homes, in display windows, in theatricals—with the 
increased emphasis on color in lighting—and as form and texture in 
material objects develop in importance, the greater should become 
the departure from the traditional type of instruction. 





NURTURING THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


Emity De Vore, Associate Professor of Education, 
San Jose State College 


A sixth-grade teacher was once asked what she was doing in the 
way of having her pupils write creative verse, and her emphatic reply 
was, Mercy, I have no time to teach my children to write poetry. It 
takes all my time trying to teach them how to read the poetry someone 
else has written.’ If she had analyzed her reason, however, she prob- 
ably would have found that the main reason was one or more of the 
following. 

First, she may have been afraid to let the children attempt 
original verse, afraid that she would not be able to give them specific 
guidance in this kind of writing. She may not have realized that 
poetry of this type has to come more or less spontaneously from the 
child, and that no definite set of rules can be laid down which will 
endow him with ability to write verses. 

Secondly, being a very conscientious teacher, she may have 
thought that she had no time in her already crowded program for 
developing this phase of the child's personality. It would soon be 
time to give a standard test in reading or English and her pupils must 
measure up to the norm! Since they would not be tested in creative 
ability she had better spend the time teaching things which were to 
be measured. 

Thirdly, she may have felt that children of this age do not have 
the ability to write creative verse. She was just one of the many 
teachers who underestimate a child's ability in this field. 


GuIDING CHILDREN IN CREATIVE VERSE WRITING 


This article purposes to tell how a fifth grade teacher, eager to 
develop hidden potentialities in her pupils, proceeded to guide them 
in the creative writing of verse. As a means of acquainting her pupils 
with poetry, the teacher availed herself of every opportunity to read 
beautiful poems to them. Since there are so many delightful poems 
written for children, she found this an easy task. 

If it was a rainy day she read Loveman’s ‘Rain Song,” or Burt's 
“Rain in the Night.’ If the sky was cloudy, she read Shelleys 
“The Cloud;” if it was foggy she read Sandburg’s “Fog.” If the class 
was taking an imaginary trip around the world she read them Steven- 
son's “Travel.” 
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When listening to poetry the children were always encouraged to 
relax, for the teacher believed that poetry makes its strongest appeal 
when approached in a recreational mood. Many times the poems 
were read aloud without any comment whatsoever by either the 
teacher or the pupils. One might think that such an informal way 
of presenting poetry would make little impression on the pupils, but 
this was far from the truth. On a rainy day a child might be heard to 
ask, “Won't you read us that poem about the rain raining daffodils, 
or the one which tells about the rain making my lazy little kitty wash 
her dirty little feet?" If some child had memorized the poem under 
discussion, the children asked him to repeat it. 

Never a day passed that the teacher did not find some occasion 
to read or recite one or more poems to the class. Gradually the 
teacher and pupils together worked out these criteria for listening to a 
poem. The poem, of course, had first been presented for enjoyment. 


. Musical or rhythmical words and phrases. 
. Expressions which sound original. 

. Beautiful pictures and images. 

. Apt words and phrases. 


The poems were reread and pupils selected the parts which 
illustrated these points. 

Many short poems were read aloud for enjoyment, as Eliot's 
“The Love Song,’ Stevenson's ‘“The Wind,” Conkling’s “Little Snail,” 
and Sherman's “Clouds.” 

The pupils were asked to write original lines similar to those to 
which they had listened. Some of these were: 


Grandmother's hair looks like a crown of rarest silver. 

The small trees look like little dwarfs with long green beards. 

The waves come in like a seagull’s soaring wings. 

The butterflies look like pieces of rainbow. 

Oh, little Miss Palm, you look like a little old witch with your long leafy hands 
that wave so quietly through the air. 

The water comes like a roaring giant. 

The waves look like a caterpillar creeping along. 

The palm tree looks like a giant brandishing his sword. 

The fog is like my grandmother's hair. 

The forest bows before the wind as we bow before the king. 


First ATTEMPTS AT PoETIC EXPRESSION 


One day the teacher told the pupils that they might use their 
language period to write original poems if they cared to do so. Some 
of the children were delighted and immediately set to work. Ina few 
minutes Charles had written this poem. 
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I always wonder when I look 
And watch the ships at sea 

If I, when I'm a great big man, 
Will own great ships at sea. 


I will sail and have adventures, 
I will sail to China and Spain, 
And have the people watch me coming. 
Oh, when I am a great big man 
I will sail the seas. 


What a fine example of outward expression of inward feeling! 

Other pupils, however, seemed at a loss to know what to write 
about. The teacher anticipated this problem, and had a topic ready 
to suggest to any who cared to write, yet who could not think of a 
subject. Van had seen a bluebird on his way to school that morning, 
so the teacher suggested that he write about it. 


Oh Bluebird up in the blue, blue sky 
I shall be there by and by. 

If I had wings I would fly, fly, fly 
Up to you in the blue, blue sky. 


No one will say that this is much of a poem, but it served its pur- 
pose, for it gave the child confidence which later brought better results, 

It was soon discovered that the best poems were written when 
there was no set time for doing such work. If a child really liked to 
write verses he would find the time. No one was ever required to 
write an original verse, for to have made such a demand might have 
built up an antagonistic attitude toward poetry. 


THOUGHT AND FEELING MorE IMPORTANT THAN RHYME 
AND THEME 


Because the principal motive was to see that the child got satis- 
faction from his efforts, very little work was done with the technique 
of verse writing. A few children seemed to think that rhyme was 
necessary even at the expense of thought. The teacher read verses 
illustrating this point and discussed the meaning of poetry with the 
class. 

When the children first began to write verse, they thought that the 
only subjects appropriate to write about were the clouds, the stars, the 
birds, the seasons, and the flowers. They were apt to write verse after 
verse similar to this. 


Spring is here, Spring is here 
And it always brings good cheer. 
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By encouragement they were lead to see that such commonplace 
things as a hole in the pocket, a pet rooster, or a broken doll, held 
possibilities waiting to be expressed by the child who has original 
ways of expressing his thoughts and feelings. 

After listening to one another's poems for some time and discus- 
sing them, the class and teacher together combined the following 
suggestions as aids for improvement. 


. Choose a subject about which you know the most. . 

. Tell how you really think or feel about it and say it in your 
own way, not the way someone else would say it. 

. It is perfectly all right to write about such things as the birds, 
the clouds, and the seasons, but one must say something 
original about them; that is, something no one else has said 
in just the same words. 


WRITER'S CLUB STIMULATED EXPRESSION 


To encourage verse writing, a writer's club was organized which 
met once a week. Those who had original poems to contribute had 
special seats in the front of the room, while those who had nothing 
to contribute were the invited guests. Ifa listener thought of any way 
to improve the poem, he had the privilege of making his suggestion, 
provided it was done in a constructive way. In order that it did not 
degenerate into mere fault finding, the method of criticism was guided 
carefully by the teacher. 

The class chose the best poems to send to the junior page of the 
local newspaper. This stimulated many pupils to attempt verse 
writing for they were extremely eager to see their poems in print. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND PRAISE ESSENTIAL 


The teacher always looked for something to praise in the child's 
efforts. Sometimes this might be only a word or a phrase which was 
commendable. She tried to make the child feel that whatever he 
wrote, if done sincerely, would be received with sympathy and under- 
standing. She was alert to discern when the child was putting forth 
his best efforts, and when he needed to put forth greater effort. She 
tried to guide him accordingly. 

She was very reticent about criticizing the work of any child 
unless he asked for criticism because she realized that: 


1. Adult standards should not be forced upon the child. 

2. The purpose of encouraging the creative impulse is not to make 
a poet of a child, but to give him an opportunity to express 
his personality and originality. 
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3. The biggest thing the child gets out of his attempts is his own 
satisfaction in creating a new thing. 


Creative self expression will make itself known only in a sympa- 
thetic environment. Such an environment must be free from tension 
and restraint. This fifth grade teacher realized the importance of 
having her pupils impart their thoughts without fear of indifference or 
ridicule. 


RESULTS 


The poetic attempts of this group of children during the period of 
guidance into creative writing were satisfying and encouraging. The 
most commendable feature was the originality of expression. Words 
and phrases and rhythm left much to be desired but the expression 
was free and a real appreciation for the beautiful had been created. 

The enthusiasm of the teacher, her own love of beautiful expres- 
sion, and her sympathetic understanding of children will do much to 
stimulate the creative writing of verse. 





TRENDS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Joun A. Hocxett, University of California, Berkeley 


EMPHASIS ON EXPERIENCE AND GROWTH 


There is no doubt that significant changes are taking place in the 
curriculum of the elementary school. Ideas of school practice that 
were considered startling and radical a decade ago and that were 
practiced in only a few scattered schools are today accepted as com- 
monplace in nearly all situations. It is not possible to summarize in a 
single statement all of the important developments that are so rapidly 
taking place. Underlying these changing practices, however, is a 
basic modification of viewpoint, in which major emphasis is placed on 
the day-by-day experiences and growth of boys and girls rather than 
on their relatively passive acquisition of prescribed knowledge and 
skills. The change is from a static, authoritarian conception of the 
curriculum to a dynamic, experimental one, correlative with the 
changes that are taking place in other areas of knowledge and experi- 
ence such as the natural and the social sciences, ethics, and even 
religion. The fact that few if any schools are consistent in their 
application of either the static or dynamic viewpoint accounts for a 
large part of the confusion and contradiction that plague teachers and 
administrators in their work. Since we must carry on during this 
period of transition, it is important to analyze as clearly and as criti- 
cally as we can the trends that characterize the change. We may 
summarize a few of these trends as follows. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIFE HERE AND Now 


There are undoubtedly fewer schools than formerly organized 
primarily for the assignment, “‘learning’’ and testing of prescribed, 
logically organized facts and skills. There is lessened emphasis on 
textbook recitation and on the learning of ready made answers to 
formalized questions. Yet, such procedures were generally approved 
and practiced only yesterday. The shift in emphasis is toward the 
provision of challenging first-hand, here-and-now experiences, involv- 
ing thoughtful purposing, careful planning, vigorous execution, and 
critical evaluation by the pupils as active participants. Subject- 
matter is demanded and acquired, generously and effectively, as pupils 
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meet and grapple with the problems that continually arise in the 
development of their own wisely planned experiences. This change 
does not lessen the responsibility of the teacher, but she becomes less 
exclusively responsible for the selection of experiences and the regula- 
tion of the procedures that constitute school life. It is now recognized 
that the development of children necessarily involves for them a con- 
tinually wider assumption of responsibility for the determination and 
evaluation of their own conduct and experiences. 

Closely related is the decreasing tendency to suppress, ignore, or 
postpone the satisfaction of many of the present needs, impulses, and 
curiosities of children in favor of needs that would supposedly reveal 
themselves in some remote period of adult life. The supreme impor- 
tance of life here and now, not only in itself but also as the best 
preparation for worthy life later on, is receiving increased recognition 
both in theory and in practice. We see more and more clearly that 
rich, zestful, wholesome living in the school is by far the best guarantee 
that pupils will be disposed and equipped so to live in later life. 


NorMAL SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS ENCOURAGED 


Artificial schoolroom behavior, with emphasis on unnatural 
restraint and the suppression of social and altruistic tendencies is, 
happily, becoming the exception rather than the rule. The modern 
curriculum is designed to foster normal social relationships among 
children and between teacher and children, in the natural give and 
take of a companionable daily school life. 


INTEGRATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


Presenting the study of subjects in isolation is rapidly giving 
way to the actual use and hence the learning of reading, oral and 
written language, and arithmetic in the pursuit of group enterprises 
designed to give understanding of various aspects of the social and 
natural world. Impression and expression are continually experienced, 
for as new insights and relationships are sensed, they are given expres 
sion in various forms of art, music, dramatics, rhythmics, and writing 
Thus we achieve integration in the curriculum, not through any arti 
ficial fusing of subjects, but because of the unity of experience which 
results when cooperative group enterprises are made the basis of cur 
riculum organization. 


CREATIVE ABILITY OF EACH CHILD RECOGNIZED 


While individual differences are understood and met better than 
ever before, the emphasis of individualism in the older curriculum # 
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being supplanted by deliberate provision for socialization in the newer 
one. We see the danger of sharpening wits and perfecting abilities 
that may be used for socially destructive self-aggrandizement unless 
there is simultaneously developed a socially sensitive and well disposed 
conscience. We recognize, too, that many years’ practice in experienc- 
ing the difficulty and the necessity of cooperation is the only avenue 
to adequate socialization of the individual. This trend occurs simul- 
taneously with the positive building of individuality in each child. 
The welfare of the group is not promoted through regimentation and 
standardization, but rather through improving every unique and 
creative ability of each of its members, provided always that these 
abilities be employed constructively for the benefit of all. 

It is obvious that this outline of current changes does not con- 
stitute an exhaustive analysis. It will be profitable here, however, 
to pass on to a consideration of some evidence that there are such 
trends in actual practice, not merely in theory. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CoURSES ORGANIZED ON 
FUNCTIONAL BASIS 


That recent curricula reflect the existence of such trends, is 
indicated by the analysis of courses of study presented by Harap. ! 
Including both elementary and high school courses of study, he esti- 
mates that some 40 per cent are organized on a functional basis. 
This is twice the number that he found so organized in a similar 
analysis made only two years before, and represents in his judgment a 
trend of great importance. He finds, also, that 60 per cent of the 
courses consist of clearly recognizable units of work, although he 
concludes that few of those responsible for making the courses of 
study have probed deeply into the different bases of the unit of work. 

Mr. Harap finds eighteen courses which he regards as integrated, 
which again is twice the total for the output of the preceding biennium. 
He is convinced, however, that the number of fully integrated courses 
does not at all indicate the true amount of experimentation along this 
line that is going on. The social studies are most commonly the center 
around which materials are integrated. He finds also that the ten- 
dency to fuse or integrate the materials of the social studies, true only 
in theory two years ago, is rapidly becoming true in fact. 


FLEXIBILITY IN ENVIRONMENT AND ACTIVITIES REVEALED 
Equally significant is an analysis of trends revealed in reports 
submitted by several hundred teachers in New York State.! There is 


'Henry Harap. “A Survey of Courses of Study Published in the Last Two Years,’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVIII (May, 1935), 641-656, 
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little doubt that an analysis of practices in California would yield 
similar results. The outstanding trend as formulated by the New 
York committee is “increased opportunity for social experiences 
among children.” The increased opportunity for boys and girls to 
work and play together in a natural way is provided through such 
means as letting children express their own individuality in the 
decoration and arrangement of the classroom, through flexibility in 
the use of furniture, through various ingenious uses of many materials, 
through the encouragement of informality in social relationships in 
cooperative classroom and school activities, and through using the 
assembly as an outlet for work developed by pupils. 


ADAPTATIONS TO IMMEDIATE ENVIRONMENT 


A second trend is stated as “The increasing emphasis upon eco- 
nomic and social understandings which unite the school more closely 
to the community." They note here a tendency to replace vicarious 
with first-hand experiences in exploring the immediate environment 
of the children and a freer use of the materials and experiences of the 
local community. They discern a tendency to make more use of 
children’s interests and experiences and to include materials that 


increase the pupils’ understanding of the social and economic life 
of the community. 


PLACE OF THE SKILLS 


The third trend is concerned with the place of drill in the activity 
program. Subject-matter divisions are seen to be disregarded in a 
program of activities, which serve to motivate, enrich, and reinforce 
drill. In such a program, less time is spent on drill. 


ORGANIZING TEACHING AROUND CENTERS OF INTEREST 


The selection and organization of content around problems with 
the resultant integration of learning is another major trend. Examples 
of this are the growing recognition of English expression as an 
important aspect of all teaching; the use of quantitative situations a 
they exist in school and community for building arithmetical under- 
standing; the tendency to use music, fine arts, practical arts, and 
physical education as inseparable parts of other classroom work; and 
the increased use of science materials in the satisfaction of interests] 
and the solution of problems. 

1 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education; Trends in Unit Teaching; a Fourth Report, Nev 


York State Association of Elementary School Principals. Committee on Informal Teaching. Albany, 
New York: University of the State of New York, 1934. 
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UsE OF THE LIBRARY 


The tendency to develop research attitudes and technics among 
children is recognized as a significant recent development. Libraries 
are being built up and used as reference rooms. Textbooks are used 
for reference in the solution of problems, and not as material to be 
memorized. Various other source materials are employed in the 
investigation of problems. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION STIMULATED 


Increased provision for developing individual aptitudes and 
interests is also an important present trend. The creative abilities 
of individual children are used in furthering the projects of the group 
as well as in individual achievement. The inspiration for creative 
effort along various lines comes sometimes from the group and some- 
times from individual interests and experiences. 


THE TEACHER IN THE NEw SCHOOL 


The New York committee describe their final major trend as the 
growth of an analytical and critical attitude among teachers toward 


new technics and methods, involving critical analysis of their own 
work and a tendency to compile materials and supplies for future use. 
The less formal program is brought about by, and in turn produces, 
a teacher who is “resourceful, analytical, sympathetic, and capable of 
continuous growth.” 


GENERAL EVALUATION 


We may well close with a few excerpts from the committee's 
general evaluation of the reports which they analyzed. ‘There is 
no fixed pattern for the informal classroom,” they conclude. 


The component elements of the procedure termed unit teaching are 
changing in proportion and emphasis within and among themselves. It is 
clear, however, that the development of these trends is producing a school 
with a different atmosphere and a new viewpoint in its children and staff. 
At present the most prominent trend concerns those elements which 
bring a more natural social life among children. The physical setting, 
the room—its furnishings, decoration, materials, care—has a part in this. 
The management by children of the affairs of their group and of certain 
school procedures has a part. Recognition by the teacher of the needs of 
individuals and small groups and making the daily time schedule sub- 
ordinate to the needs and purposes of children contribute to this increased 
social participation. . . . A far-reaching change is the disappearance 
of a fixed and inflexible curriculum for young children. In its place we are 
finding a mass of new materials rich in psychological significance to children 
and in social and economic meanings to the community. ! 


']bid. pp. 139 and 142. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS IN THE NEW 
EDUCATION 


Fioyp F. CALDWELL, Associate Professor of Education, 
Chico State College 


The New Era. It seems that there should be little necessity to 
express again the frequently repeated thought that we are living in a 
period of tremendous change. Nevertheless, there are many indi- 
viduals in our society who either cannot or will not recognize the fact 
that we have been catapulted into a new era; an era that presents 
such a multitude and variety of challenges that all fields of science, 
all fields of knowledge, must be called upon to contribute if even a 
minor portion of the problems is to be satisfactorily solved. 


CHARACTERISTIC THOUGHT APPROACHES TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Fatalistic. Categorically, there are at least three characteristic 
thought approaches to our social problems. First, there are those 
made by persons whose mental processes seem to function very much 


as those of the proverbial ostrich. Little or no recognition is given 
to the factor of change. A fatalism born of ignorance permeates 
their thinking. A pathetic optimism controls their action. 


Impeditive. In the second category fall those who perceive that 
vast changes are occurring in the world and recognize the dangers 
involved to our social institutions. Their one thought is to stem the 
tide of change. They are putting their fingers into the dikes here and 
there in pitiful attempts to hold back the flood waters. The desire 
for the maintenance of a somewhat mystical status quo becomes a 
mania. The fear that it will not be maintained develops the charac- 
teristics of a phobia. This irrational, emotional thought approach is 
largely brought about because of ignorance of those factors involved 
in social evolution. For, as a careful study of history indicates, the 
only really constant factor in society is change. No combination of 
factors has operated twice in exactly the same relationship as society 
has evolved through the ages. History does not repeat itself. 
Attempts to bring back conditions as they were ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty years ago are only products of wishful thinking and are as 
impossible of realization as were the attempts of King Canute to hold 
back the sea. 


Perspicacious. In the third category are those who recognize that 
tremendous changes have occurred and will continue to occur. They, 
too, see the extreme seriousness of the total world situation. They 
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know that the institutions which our nation has built are being 
threatened. They know that failure rapidly to adjust economically 
and socially to these changes is to invite national suicide. Largely 
because of their acceptance of the factor of change as a normal social 
condition, they approach the problems to be solved in a less fearful 
and emotional manner. They are honest seekers of truth—of facts, 
They study carefully all factors involved and propose solutions, not 
as absolutes or as constants but as propositions that may rebalance 
the social maladjustment today and hold the possibility of being 
wholly ineffective or inadequate tomorrow. 


Major Items of Our Social Evolution. Three major items which 


are of primary importance in a consideration of our present social § 
condition are: 


1. The shift of emphasis in this nation from agriculture to industry, 

2. The introduction of new facilities of communication, transpor- 
tation, and industrialization resulting in new relationships 
characterized by an interdependence of communities, states, 
and nations. 

3. The convergence of varied cultures resulting in new philosophies 
and new adjustment requirements, both individual and group. 


Government as an Active, Creative Enterprise. Granting the fallacy 
in concept or the futility of the wish for a Utopian state and recogniz- 
ing that the properly functioning democratic government is one in 
which the people keep a fair and workable balance between various 
pressure groups, the science or the art of governing becomes in con- 
cept a thing dynamic. Conceived in this light the various functioning 
units of this democracy become forces participating actively in creative 
enterprises. 


The Role of Education. The educational system, functioning as 
one of the most important of these units, must here play a very 
active role. It cannot be content with a sterile transmission of 
previously acquired customs and habits. If it is, there are at least 
three possible contingencies. 


1. Our present civilization will become static and decay. 

2. Other institutions than those of the present will take over the 
function of education. 

3. Some other form of government with an imposed type of edu- 
cation will be set up. 


Dangers to Education and Government. As for the first, there 
seems little likelihood that such a thing can occur, at least in the 
near future. 
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The heterogeneity of our society, both racially and culturally, 
tends to produce pressure groups which are unfavorable to static 
trends. Further, these internal pressures are being aggravated by 
extremes of nationalisms and various other “‘isms"’ in other countries. 
Such conditions, both intrinsic and extrinsic, tend to produce a 
society that is dynamic rather than static. 

The second suggested contingency could readily occur. For, as 
marked evidence of sterility and disintegration of our public schools 
becomes pronounced, privately sponsored educational institutions 
would rapidly increase and flourish. Some of these schools could be 
very valuable assets to any democratic society while others might be a 
distinct menace. Indoctrination and the breeding of intolerance 
probably would be resorted to by*most schools sponsored by various 
pressure groups. That degree of uniformity in thought and culture 
which is necessary for the successful pursuance of a democracy would 
be lacking. The resulting chaos very probably would be remedied 
only by a strong-arm method of the dictatorial type. Here, then, is 
a way by which democracy might be replaced by a dictatorship. 

Another danger lies in the ignorance of the population concerning 
current social problems. Playing upon this ignorance, selfish groups 
would wrest from the people those privileges which have been gained 
only through centuries of struggle; those privileges which have been 
accepted as principles for action in a true democracy. Because of all 
these factors, it is not difficult to perceive the great responsibility 
education holds in a democracy, and, on the other hand, the great 
consideration our democracy must give to education. 





Institutional Lag. There are many danger signs in our present 
social order. One of the most pronounced of these is that lag which 
exists between the development of social and industrial institutions. 
This condition has thrown our whole social order out of balance. 
Because this difference in rate of evolution has produced a pronounced 
gap at the present time, the red lights of danger are sending out shoot- 
ing beams of unusual brilliance. The social institution of education is 
not exempt from this lag. It is in evidence in administrative pro- 
cedure, in curriculum content, and teaching method. Upon the shoul- 
ders of the educators rests the responsibility for eliminating this lag. 
The problem as to how it may be done constitutes a real challenge. 


Se oS 







THE First Point oF ATTACK 


The Teacher. Obviously those working in the profession are the 
centers from which solutions must evolve. But, unfortunately, 
within the profession, there are obstacles which are rather difficult 
tosurmount. 


re 
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Even in California, where high standards for admission into the 
profession are demanded, there are large numbers of teachers who are 
either unable or unwilling to meet this challenge. The question 
naturally arises as to why such a condition exists. Is it caused by 
insufficient training, is the training wrong in concept, or are there 
other factors operating to minimize the effectiveness of the training 
now required? 


Critical Self-Analysis and Professional Growth. Undoubtedly 
the answers to these questions rest largely with the teachers. Think. 
ing through the problem, making critical self-analyses, might reveal # 
some interesting facts. Such analyses might bring an awareness to 
many that they fall within the category of the ineffective. A begin. 
ning could be made in this self-evaluation by teachers asking them. 
selves the following questions: Do I have a clear and realistic picture 
of modern society? Have I gained insight into the central concepts 
of our industrial order and its culture? Have I developed the ability 
to look calmly, sanely, and unemotionally upon the varieties of social 
pressures which bear in upon us? Have I nourished by wide study 
the capacity for dealing justly and courageously with current modes 
of living? 

Those who are already teaching and those who are preparing to 
enter the profession should determine whether or not they have gained 
or are gaining this knowledge and these abilities. If not, why! 
Does the fault lie with the teachers, in the type of teacher trainin 
program that is being offered, or are other factors responsible? If 
any one of these or all of them are the cause, is it not possible that 
something be done? If the fault lies with the teachers, at least in 
part, can they not strive to overcome their own physical or mentd 
ineffectiveness? Can they not give themselves a few “‘shots’ 0 
enthusiasm that will overcome the physical and mental laziness which 
is no doubt responsible for much of the deficiency? Can they not 9 
order their program of living that they acquire this knowledge ané 
develop these abilities so necessary for efficient teaching? If it # 
found that some of the difficulty lies in the type of training thats 
being offered, it will generally be found that those in charge of teach 
training programs welcome any suggestions that are offered, pre 
vided, of course, these suggestions reflect a sane, unprejudiced, an 
unemotional approach to the problem involved. 


Professional Growth versus Retrogression. Professional growth t) 
those in the field constitutes a real challenge. Even though 
assumption is made that those who graduate into the professiat 
have acquired sufficient and proper knowledge, have generated thigthat 
proper spirit, and have been imbued with the proper ideals to ca 
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on in educational leadership, there are forces operating to negate in 
large measures the valuable services which teachers should contribute 
to society in general and to the profession in particular. Upon 
entering the field these graduates settle down to routines of adminis- 
tration and instruction. They usually find themselves in a conven- 
tional atmosphere which tends to stifle independent research and the 
exercise of critical judgment. They are cut off from face to face asso- 
ciation with scholarship. Many soon lose much they have gained from 
years of training. They take on the dogmas of the local mores and 
| slip into personalities of protective timidity. They very often develop 
the feeling that various organizations or societies are crouching 
continually to spring upon them if questions are raised that run 
counter to each individual society's particular code. They conse- 
| quently become fearful of questioning many of the unfair, unsocial 
practices of the day which vitally affect the children and the com- 
munity at large. Those problems which, if thoughtfully and sanely 
attacked, would make of education a more dynamic and effective 
force for the betterment of society become more deeply buried under 
a heavy blanket of taboo. How shall teachers meet this challenge? 


Critical Self-Analysis and Retrogression. Here again the responsi- 
bility rests largely with the teachers themselves. Becoming more 
conscious of their responsibility to society would weaken the personal 
or selfish drives which motivate so much of this retrogressive type 
of behavior. Keeping contact with other minds in the profession both 
personally and through the medium of the printed page would tend to 
keep enthusiasm alive and a progressive philosophy of education 
active. Stopping to take an inventory of shifting attitudes and actions 
might bring to mind more forcefully, the realization of various 
weaknesses. Also, there might develop a more definite awareness that 
retrogressive rather than progressive thought is governing action. 
Acareful analysis of the community, of the community thought, too, 
might reveal that rationalization has been playing a part in action for 
no real cause. A fuller recognition that maturity of thought and 
daring are necessary for large enterprises in democracy might cause 
the development and retention of those qualities which would make 
possible the carrying of a more effective professional role in this 
greatest of all democratic enterprises—education. 


THE SECOND Point oF ATTACK 


The Child. The teacher is expected to bear in mind also that the 
iogeschools are expected to lay the foundations for the child in youth so 
hat he will function at maturity in an acceptable manner. But there 
$no assurance that problems discussed today will be the problems 
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facing the children as adults tomorrow. History is largely a record 
of unexpected crises, or at least crises which have been but dimly 
foreshadowed. It is to a large extent also a record of human error, 
What is the teacher to do? It seems that the only alternative is for 
the teacher to challenge any attempt that is made to establish a 
program of study in terms of simple dogmas and doctrines. Such a 
program is bound to be futile if not dangerous. A child steeped in 
this kind of education would be unable to adapt himself to changes 
that are occurring and will continue to occur. The teacher must 
provide a type of training whereby the child's mental equipment is 
properly stimulated and his abilities for discrimination adequately 
developed. 


Teaching the Child to Face Reality. The teacher must be cog- 
nizant of the fact that there is nothing so disconcerting to the child 
as to find that the doctrines of the schoolroom do not square with the 
conduct and views of men and women with whom they come in contact 
in the homes, on the streets, in the churches, and in industry. The 
children should be aided in a discussion of controversial problems and 
taught to approach or treat them scientifically and impartially. 

During the past few years there has been a strong tendency to 
exclude controversial questions from the school books and for these 
questions to be ignored by the teacher. However, a purely negative 
position often produces intellectual results or reactions more important 
than those induced by lively discussion. A conspiracy of silence may 
produce results that are far more unhealthy than those attained 
through a frank facing of apparent impossibilities. The mind of the 
American school child cannot be immunized from the vital problems 
facing the world today and any hope be held that our society will 
evolve into anything but chaos; a chaos which might ultimately result 
in the sacrifice of those things which we Americans hold sacred, 
those rights, privileges, and ideals that are embodied in our socid 
codes and in those legal instruments which guarantee for us life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


THE TuHirRD Point oF ATTACK 


The Community. Most of us probably will agree that if education 
is to function effectively in a democracy it must play a heavy role 
leadership. Also, many will agree that practices so prevalent today 
immunizing the mind of the American school child from the vitd 
problems existent in our society are serious obstacles in the road to 
effective assumption of such a role. It is quite obvious to those wh 
have any insight into the existent conditions that if education is t0 
overcome this obstacle, much attention must be given to adul 
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education. The adult population must be brought to a more thorough 
realization of actualities; those actualities which have come as a 
result of the pronounced shifts in our society, namely, the shift of 
emphasis from agriculture to industry, the introduction of new facili- 
ties of communication and transportation, and the convergence of 
varied cultures. These adults must be brought to the point of 
realization that not merely a social evolution, but a condition bordering 
on a social revolution has occurred. They must be given the oppor- 
tunity to study the institutional changes which this new society 
demands and also they must be aided in the discovery of facts which 
will contribute to the solutions of the problems involved. 


Danger to Democracy of Fatalistic and Impeditive Thought. It has 
been said that the Civil War was caused by the lag which existed 
between community thought and the social revolution which had 
already taken place. It is interesting in this connection to ponder a 
moment upon the words of Lyford P. Edwards: 


The violent outbreaks commonly called revolutions are, in great measure, 
due to that conservatism which makes the economically favored classes 
unwilling to recognize the fact that a real and peaceable revolution has already 


occurred. ! 
Or the words of John Adams in his letters to Thomas Jefferson from 
which we quote the following: 
. What do we mean by revolution? The war? That was no part of the 
revolution; it was only an effect and consequence of it. The revolution was 
in the minds of the people, and this was affected from 1760 to 1775, in the 
course of fifteen years, before a drop of blood was drawn at Lexington.’ 

In our Commonwealth today we find ideals and ideas as dangerous 
to peaceful evolution as those existent in 1760 or in 1860. It is the 
function of education to lead community thought out of the abyss of 
provincialism and to “‘periscope’’ it upon those wider horizons that are 
commensurate with those actualities which face the state, the nation, 
and the world. Every effort should be made through education to 
lead community thought above the level of the fatalistic and the 
impeditive. 

Education as a Discoverer of Facts and Culture Critic. Further- 
more, the public has a right to expect that the schools contribute 
more than a simple listing of its social problems and dilemmas. It 
has a right to expect that where society falters in making decisions 
for lack of facts that the schools play their part in supplying these 
facts and aiding in making judicious choices and decisions. The 
nation has a right to expect educators to make sane and candid 


1927 ‘Lyteed P. Edwards. The Natural History of Revolution. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


iver, Heard Kilpatrick. Source Book in the Philosophy of Education. New York: The Mac- 
Company, 1 
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judgments of even the most controversial of issues. This expecta- 
tion, of course, demands a high type of educator; an educator trained 
in the ways of science, of government, and in the ways of life. It is 
only as education leads community thought into a more rational and 
critical analysis of actualities existent today in our society that it 
can be said to be fulfilling its duty to the state and to the nation. 


The Difficult Role of Education. In an attempt to lead society out 
of its present dilemma, education is forced into a dual role; that of 
leader and that of follower. While it-is attempting to lead the chil- 
dren and the adults of the community into the highways and byways 
of social understanding, it must at the same time be judiciously follow- 
ing the thought pronouncements of, not only the educational leaders 
of the day, but also the pronouncements of the interpreters of com- 
munity thought; those interpreters selected by the citizenry as its 
representatives in school affairs. Guiding education so that it 
functions effectively in this dual role constitutes a real challenge to 
teachers and to school administrators. 

For, if education gets too far in front of its community, it loses 
its force and is liable to lose the gains which have been made through 
years of struggle. It may be forced into the adoption of practices 
which were in vogue during that period when the nation was dependent 
upon the ox cart or the pony express; practices which are wholly 
inadequate to meet the challenges with which the younger generation 
are being confronted on every hand. It is a common psychological 
phenomenon that when leaders get too far ahead of their group they 
are cast out. Likewise, when educators become too persistent in 
their attempts to close the gap between thought and social actualities, 
other pressures gather strength and develop oppositions which with- 
hold opportunities for progress and, in some instances, actually 
educate against those values inherent in progress itself. 

Educators must constantly bear in mind, then, that an element 
of leadership can be maintained only through the avenue of judicious 
followership. For, after all the schools are of the people, and the people 
are of the community. They, in the last analysis, dictate the policy. 
In a democracy the schools can lead only in so far as the community 
permits. A too persistent leadership which ignores this community 
permission often results in confinement of school functions within 
boundaries stifling the effectiveness of education. In order that our 
schools may be maintained on an even keel, it is necessary that they 
be manned by administrators and teachers of superior training, keen 
insight, and sound judgment; by persons who, not only perspi 
caciously, can weigh and select values, but also judiciously can 
incorporate them into action. 








TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF PHONICS 


BELLE L. Dickson, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Humboldt State College 


Among the questions asked by any group of primary teachers 
regarding their profession, some will doubtless relate to phonics. “‘Is 
it really necessary for the child to have a knowledge of phonics in 
order to learn to read?” “How much instruction in phonics should 
be given and when should it be introduced?” ““What methods will 
prove most effective?” These are some of the specific questions asked 
and it was the need for scientific data relating to these questions 
which led to this intensive study.! 

The purpose of this study is to describe present trends in the 
teaching of phonics and to indicate the extent to which methods 
of instruction in phonics has been influenced by recent scientific 
studies and experiments. Significant trends will be considered under 
the following topics: 


1. Need for phonics. 

2. Phonetic elements which should be taught. 
3. Methods most effective. 

4. Time for introducing format phonics. 

5. Those to whom phonics should be taught. 


NEED FOR PHONICS 


During the past decade there has come about a recognition of the 
child's needs for some means of making “‘an orderly analysis of words,” 
and the extent to which a knowledge of phonics may aid in meeting 
that need. At first the values to be derived from phonics were 
over emphasized, then the use of this teaching device was ques- 
tioned and in some instances discontinued; finally phonics has come 
to be accepted at what appears to be more nearly its true value, an 


aid to most pupils in providing a means of independent attack upon 
new words. 


The Importance of Phonics Is Now Generally Recognized. Eighteen 
reading manuals studied in the present investigation devote con- 
siderable space to various phases of phonic instruction.? In two 
cases separate manuals were published on the teaching of phonics, 


Belle L. Dickson. “The Present Status of Instruction in Phonics as Revealed in Eighteen Reading 
¥) aa Unpublished Master's Thesis. University of Chicago. 
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acquainting teachers with specific objectives of such instruction and 
illustrating approved methods of procedure. ! 

The influence of scientific investigation is seen as a probable 
underlying cause of the changed viewpoint relative to the need for 
instruction in phonics. A few years ago there was much difference of 
opinion in regard to the superiority of the “Look-and-Say™ and 
phonic methods of teaching reading. This controversy led to a num. 
ber of experiments to determine which method was more effective 
when measured by pupil achievement. 

One of the early experiments conducted by Dumville,? measured 
the ability of two groups of pupils to read a list of unfamiliar words, 
The Look-and-Say group ranked first in both speed and accuracy, 
Dumville believed that those in the Look-and-Say group used some 
analysis and that the phonetic group became somewhat familiar with 
the words through reading the lists and that, therefore, both methods 
were employed to some extent by both groups. 


Several experiments by Valentine® tested the ability of both 


college students and pupils who had been in school one year to read 
Greek letters. The results showed that the phonetic group made 
higher scores, but in the case of the slower pupils the Look-and-Say 
method was fully as effective, if not more so. However, as pointed 
out by Gray,‘ the results of such experiments as those conducted by 
Dumville and Valentine were not conclusive, and a combination of 


the two methods might have been more effective than either method | 


alone. 


This view has been further strengthened by more recent investigs- 


tions. Those of Judd and Buswell were particularly significant. 
Judd, in 1918, secured evidence of a “need for training in orderly 
analysis of words." He stated further that the 


variety of views held shows we are still in the experimental stage in the 
teaching of reading. A recent study of reading should point out the way in 
which the experience of the school and investigations of educational labora- 
tories may be combined to supply certain principles of procedure which will 
surely improve instruction.® 


A carefully controlled study of beginning reading was made by Bus 
well. The method used with one group included much phonetit 
drill while in a second group the emphasis was placed wholly upon the 


1 Anna D. Cordts. The Word Method of Teaching Phonics. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1929. 
Maude Moore and Harry Bruce Wilson. Teacher's Handbook of Phonics. Boston: D. C, Heath 


, 1927. 
2 Benjamin Dumville. ‘The Methods of Teaching Reading in the Early Stages," School Worll, 


XIV {fNovember, — 408-13. 
C. V. Valen “Experiments on the Methods of Teaching Reading,”’ Journal of Experimental 
Pedag Il Gene, 1913), 99-112. 
ri age it Gray. Summary of I ao Rete to Reading. Supplementary Educationd 
~» University of 59. 
* Charles NGubbard J , and Others Rondina: oy Moves ‘and Development. Supplemental] 
Educational Monographs, Jer II, No. 4. ‘Chicago: "University of Chicago, 1918, p. 58. 
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thought. Results were checked by photographing eye movements 
and by securing photographic records of oral reading. This procedure 
showed that when phonics was emphasized, pupils tended to become 
word callers, concentrating their attention upon sounds to the neglect 
of the thought. The second group displayed a keener interest and 
enjoyment in reading, but were less accurate and showed less ability 
in the pronunciation of words.! 

Experiments by Currier,* and Currier and Duguid® resulted in 
similar findings, namely, that “training in phonetics contributes to 
fluency and accuracy in word recognition,’ and that ‘the context has 
serious limitations as a sole means of recognition.” 

Gates also tested the results of phonetic and non-phonetic 
methods. He found that while the non-phonetic method was, in 
general, the more effective, the use of phonics appeared to possess 
certain values. Gates concluded that 


the intelligent procedure is to determine what phonetic devices, drills, and 
instructions, if any, are of value, and how and when to use them. ¢ 


In studying the relation between ability in matching words and 
ability in learning to read, Smith found a correlation of .87.5 This 
indicates that one of the prerequisites to reading is power to recognize 
details of words. Another study reported by Washburne states: 


One aspect of the big problem of remedial reading . . . is 
training them in such analysis. It may be assumed that just as lemant 
recognition of words is an aid to fluent reading, so an equally prompt recogni- 
tion of certain frequently recurring letter-groups would be a help. * 


As the result of an experiment in which he measured the achieve- 
ments of pupils having no phonic instruction, Mosher’ reported that 
some pupils seem to recognize words without help but nearly all will 
profit by some help and the slower children need assistance almost 
from the beginning. 

These conclusions indicate that some training in phonics may 
contribute to greater accuracy in word recognition. A quotation 
from an analysis of reading recommendations describes the present 
status of phonics instruction as follows: 
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Attention is to be given to phonics, enunciation, pronunciation 
well modulated and expressive oral reading, but as a means rather than end in 
itself. ! 


PHONETIC ELEMENTS WHICH SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


While there is at present far too little agreement among reading 
manuals as to what phonetic elements should be taught, there is 4 
distinct tendency toward uniformity. A majority of the manuals now 
emphasize those phonic elements which appear most frequently, 
This procedure is recommended by the investigators in this field, 
For example: 


The teacher should teach first those word elements which enter most 
frequently into the make-up of the words which the child must know in order 
to read well. We now know quite definitely just which words are the most 
important. The most economical thing to do is to teach most carefully 
those elements which occur most frequently. ? 


The influence of scientific studies with respect to the phonetic 
elements taught is indicated by frequent reference to them in manuals. 
One of these studies reports an analysis of phonetic elements in the first 
2,500 words of the Thorndike word list. Atkins* found the vowel 
preceding the consonant as often as following, a fact which shows the 
need for teaching final as well as initial consonants. The fifteen 
phonetic elements found to be of greatest importance were: e, er, 4, 
en, ch, sh, ee, th, ai, el, gh, ng, ea, in, es. 

A similar study conducted by Cordts‘ discloses facts relating to 
the relative frequency of phonetic elements which occurred in 2,716 
words appearing ten or more times in any one or all of forty-two 
primary readers and five or more times in four published studies of 
vocabularies of primary readers. 

A third study which seems to have influenced present practice 
is an analysis by Ducker® of the phonetic elements represented is 
eighteen reading manuals. 

To obtain a list of phonics adapted for use in the second grade, an 
analysis was made by Vogel, Jaycox and Washburne of phonetit 
elements in the Gates word list. Vowel sound, initial consonants 
oie sanenee V. Good. “Analysis of Reading Recommendations Included in School Surveys,”’ Educ 


tional Administration and Supervision, X1 (December, 1925), 577-587. 
2W. J. Osburn. The Relative Value of Letter Sounds and Phonograms. Madison, Wisconsin: Stat 


he 
t of Public wey anal bay 
* Ruth E. Atkins. “An An of the Phonetic Elements in a Basal Reading Vocabulary,” El 
mentary ee we XXVI (Apa 1926 ), 596-608. 


“Facts for Teachers of Phonics," Elementary English Review, 111 (April, 192) 
116-21. 125. 


5’ Mabel Lucile Ducker. Car Present Status of the Teaching of Phonics as Shown by. an Analyt 
of weg ao. Manuals.” hom ee blished Master's thesis, Department of Education, Univers d 
Chicago, 1 Quoted in Report of the National Committee on Reading. Twenty-fourth Yearbook o! 
National Secieee for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishitg 
Company, 1925. pp. 87-89. 
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combination and phonograms were listed. The phonic elements 
recommended for use in the second grade consist of “four single vowel 
elements, fifteen phonograms, seven initial consonants combinations 
and two others.""! This study found that the following phonograms 
and letter groups have a high frequency: ee, ed (ending-looked) 
ing, er (ending), ea (eat), an, ou, (our), en, ay, 00 (good), 00, (moon), 
ar, ow (cow), ow (show), ill, st, th, sh, gr; optional, at, it, in y (cry) ai. 
There is a tendency to include in the manuals those phonetic elements 
which scientific investigations have proved to be of greatest value. 


MeEtTuHopDs Most EFFECTIVE 


There is much agreement shown among the manuals in regard to 
the basic method of phonic instruction. The analytic-synthetic 
method is the one generally accepted. In most manuals each step is 
clearly outlined. For example, one manual suggests the use of the 


initial consonant as a starting point. Suggestions to the teacher fol- 
low. 


Recall words in which the children have noticed similarity in the begin- 
ning sound, for example: the words do, doll, day, all beginning with d. 
Emphasize the similarity in the initial sound of these words. List other 
words in the children’s sign vocabulary which begin with d, as: dog, drum, 
down, did, dinner, dish, dark, door. Pronounce these words, while the chil- 
dren listen and look. Emphasize two points; 


1. These words sound alike at the beginning. 
2. They start with the same letter. 
Make definite association of sound with symbol, saying, for instance, “The 


letter d makes this sound’ (giving the sound of d, and letting the children give 
it.) * 


With slight variation this is the procedure followed by a majority of 
the manuals. Several other points of agreement are the use of the 
word as the phonic unit, the use of games particularly during the early 
period of instruction, and the teaching of phonics as one of several 
clues to word recognition. As indicated in one of the recent manuals 
these clues to recognition include: 


1. The use of the context 

2. The use of word form 

3. The use of syllabification 

4. The use of phonetic analysis * 


—_—_ 


1 Mabel Vogel, Emma Jaycox, and Carleton Washburne. “A Basic List of Phonics for Grades I 

Il." Elementary School Journal, XXIII (February, 1923), 436-43. 

2 Catherine Turner Bryce, and Rose Lees Hardy. Teachers Manual Good Times. The Newson 
Readers. New York: Newson and Company (1932), p. 163. “ 

3 Mary E. Pennell, and Alice M. Cusack. The Teacher's Manual to Accompany the Children’s Own 
Readers, First Grade. Chicago: Ginn and Company, 1929, p. 279. 
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In regard to the better scheme for dividing words, there is some 
difference of opinion. The majority, however, agree in placing the 
division between the initial consonant and final phonogram, as c-at, 
Much attention is given to cultivating ability to distinguish similari- 
ties and differences in words. The parts of the word receiving par- 
ticular emphasis are the initial and final sounds. 

There have been a number of experiments to determine the 
superiority of particular phonic methods.' So far the results merely 
indicate that other factors such as the skill of the teacher and the 
individual ability of pupils, as well as the specific method used, 
influence the quality of pupil achievement. There is need for further 
study to determine which methods are superior under varying condi- 
tions. 

TIME FOR INTRODUCING FORMAL PHONICS 


A wide recognition of the need for preliminary preparation for 
phonics has developed. This has led to the postponement of formal 
phonics by practically all reading manuals. In 1920, formal phonics 
was generally preceded by a preliminary period in the education 
of the child. This was usually of shorter duration than the pre 
liminary period today, since the preliminary preparation differed 
both in kind and amount. The vocabulary requirement, considered 
most important at both periods, was considerably less in 1920 as 
was also the amount of voice training required. Ear training received 
little attention and training in visual perception was not included. § 
There appears to be a tendency toward a longer period of prelim. 
inary preparation during which the ear and voice receive training, 
and sight vocabulary of at least fifty words is acquired. There is 
a corresponding tendency to postpone the introduction of formal 
phonics. 

A recent analysis of fifty-one state and city courses of study 
showed that while there is general agreement as to the need for phonit 
instruction to “make the children independent readers,’ there is no 
uniformity of opinion as to when this instruction should be given. 
Some groups attempt to cover the entire subject in the first grades; 
some in both the first and second grades, while the third group post- 
pones all phonetic work until the second grade.’ 

Several investigations have been conducted to determine the 
time at which phonics may best be introduced into the curriculum 


1W. W. Theisen. “Factors Affecting Results in ertniy Keadine. | Report of the Society's Com 


mittee on Silent Reading, Twentieth Yearbook of the National iety for the Study of Education. Partl. 

Bloomin , Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1921. pp. 1-24. ie 
?Elsa Lohmann. “Phonics as Taught in Our First Grade Throughout the United States,” Ede 

cational Method, 1X (January, 1930), 217-21. 
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In a study by Grace Arthur an effort was made to find the time at 
which pupils were most able to profit from phonic instruction. Seven 
classes grouped according to mental age were subjected to the same 
type of phonic instruction. The results of this experiment led to the 
following statement: “It would seem that time spent in teaching 
phonetics to children of a mental age of less than five and one-half 
years is wasted.’ Those with a mental age of from 5.5 to 6.4 years 
gained a little. However, the gain of the next group (6.5 to 6.9) was 
so great as to suggest that age as the better one to begin the teaching 
of reading by phonetic method. 

A study known as “The Newark Phonics Experiment,” in which 
nearly one thousand children participated, was conducted to deter- 
mine the value of phonics. From this extensive experiment, it appears 
that phonics is of almost no value during the first half year of school, 
increases in value considerably during the second half year, but is of 
greater value in the second grade. * Although no decision was made as 
to the introduction of phonics during the preprimer and primer, or 
first reader periods, the influence of these two experiments upon the 
manuals is shown by their general tendency toward postponement of 
formal phonics. 


THOSE TO WHOM PHONICS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


Twelve of eighteen reading manuals examined in the present 
study make definite provision for individual differences. They 
suggest that those who fail to profit from phonic instruction be 
excused from it. Moreover, they advocate attention to individual 
needs. There was no recognition of individual differences included 
in the findings of Mabel Ducker who made a study of the status 
of phonics in 1920.% Although, by 1915, individual and group 
intelligence tests were in use in various parts of the country and 
the practice of providing for individual differences was well under 
way, this trend did not affect methods of instruction in phonics until 
some time later. With respect to the type of pupils for whom phonics 
is of value, “it appears that training in phonetics is not equally 
effective in the case of all types of pupils,” and “certain types of pupil 
can profit very much more from work in phonetics than can other 
types."" These statements were based upon results of experiments by 
Valentine, Schmitt, and Currier. Valentine* found that instruction 


1Grace Arthur. ‘A Quantitative sunt Grouping First sents Classes According to Mental 
to ‘ : 


Ages,” pfournal of Educational Research, X11 ber, 1925), 173-22 

*EImer K. Sexton, and John S. Herron. “The Newark Phonics Experiment,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXVIII (May, 1928), 690-701. 

* Mabel Lucile Ducker. Op cit. be 

4*C. W. Valentine. “Experiments on the Methods of Teaching Reading,’ Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy, 11 (June, 1913), 99-112. 
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in phonics was not effective in certain cases of low intelligence: 
Schmitt! found phonetic drills a valuable aid in the case of *‘certain 
pupils who. were backward in reading’; Currier? after five years of 
experimentation stated that phonics is a waste of time for about 
one-fourth of the children; she found that “by using phonics as a 
remedy and keeping the growing desire for stories as an aim," better 
results were secured. However, phonics proved of decided value to 
foreign pupils. Currier concluded that phonics has real value when 
adapted to the needs of individual pupils. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis of the contents of recent reading man- 
uals has disclosed a relatively large amount of agreement in practices. 
A comparison of these with the practices of 1920 reveals the following 
trends as to the status of phonics and approved methods of instruc- 
tion. 


1. The trend is to recognize the ability to get the thought from the 
printed page as the goal of all reading instruction. There is a 
clearly defined tendency to keep phonics subordinate to the 
meaning in all reading but at the same time to recognize the 
need for phonetic analysis and the value to be derived from 
wisely conducted phonic instruction. 

. The effects of individual differences upon the amount and kind 
of phonic instruction given has been recognized during the 
past decade and a half. 

. The period of preliminary preparation is longer than formerly. 
A larger vocabulary of sight words is recommended. Before 
formal work in phonics begins, ear and voice training and prac- 
tice in visual perception, that is, strengthening the ability to 
recognize similarities and differences in words, are now empha- 
sized. Formerly they were given little place in the training 
program. 


The impetus toward a more intelligent use of phonics in teaching 
reading appears to be guided by the results of scientific investigation. 
It appears that recent manuals are profiting from the results of these 
scientific studies and are being influenced in their adoption of methods 
of teaching phonics. 


1 Clara Schmitt. “Developmental Alex Congenital Meg a or Inability to Learn to Read.” 
a9 Schack Journal, XVIII (May, june 19) 8), 668-700, 757: 
Lillian Currier. “Phonics and No Phonics," ntary "School 5 XXIII (February, 1923), 
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A STUDY OF THE USE OF THE RADIO IN A GROUP 
OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Giapys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, State Department of Education 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM AND GATHERING OF DATA 

In order to ascertain the amount and type of radio listening in the 
schools of California a letter was addressed to all city, county, and 
district superintendents by the State Department of Education, 
asking for the names of teachers and principals who were doing some- 
thing with radio education. The teachers suggested were enlisted in 
keeping a “‘log”’ of their radio activities over a period of three months. 
This group of cities and towns represented both urban and rural 
areas of California. Elementary schools having eight grades were 
represented as well as junior high schools. The data obtained in this 
way were tabulated and critically analyzed. 


THE PROGRAMS 


The two most popular programs reported by the schools partici- 
pating were the American School of the Air and the Standard School 
Broadcast. This result was, of course, to be expected. These two 
programs have been well established over a period of years and helpful 
materials to stimulate effective use of the programs have been pre- 
pared and widely distributed. 

Current events over the national broadcast and the local News 
Broadcast for Bay City Schools ranked next in popularity among the 
reporting schools. News of national import such as messages by the 
President was most often listened to and reported with favorable 
comment. 


Wuo DEcIDED UPON THE PROGRAMS HEARD 


The fact that certain programs were listened to more often than 
others involves the consideration of who decided upon the programs 
chosen. The teacher made the decision in most cases, the teacher and 
the class in cooperation ranked second, and the principal as the 
deciding factor ranked third in the reports received. A scattering of 
the programs were decided upon by the class, an interested student, 
the supervisor or the superintendent of schools. 
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WHERE THE CHILDREN LISTENED 


In the reports received it was evident that the schedule of classes 
the physical environment, and available equipment were determining 
factors in the planning of radio listening. Many schools have nf 
auditoriums, or those available will not accommodate the student 
body. Radios were portable; programs were of particular interest tog 
specific group; and the radio programs did not coincide with the 
scheduled assembly hour. 

The influence of the particular interests or resourcefulness of 
individual teachers was also evident in the reports, as was the extent 
of interest and planning on the part of the principal of the school, 
In schools where there wag real interest and appreciation of the 
values of radio in education, current programs of worth have been 
incorporated into the school schedule, even though some subject. 
matter period was eliminated because of the change of schedule. > 
Principals noted that the opposition of teachers to radio listening was 
one of the most difficult of obstacles to overcome. 

Two hundred fifteen programs were reported as listened to in 
classrooms, while thirty-three programs were heard in the auditorium. 
Thirteen programs were reported as listened to both in the auditorium 


and in the classrooms due to lack of space to have the student body 
together. 


By WHoM Was PROGRAM HEARD 


In only four instances did the entire school listen to the broad- 
cast reported. This may or may not have been influenced by the 
factors discussed in the preceding section. It would seem, however, 
that individual teachers made use of the radio in connection with 
particular classes. The following tabulation shows the groups which 
listened to the radio programs which were reported in the study. 


Particular groups within Number of programs to which 
schools reporting particular groups listened 
Gifted children 
Music classes 
Below fifth grade 
Fifth grade 
Sixth grade 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 
Fifth and sixth 
Seventh and eighth 
Entire school 
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Children less able to do academic work frequently gather a 
wealth of information by listening and yet it is significant to note that 
no school reported a planned program of radio listening to benefit 
those who had little interest in reading and who had had meager cul- 
tural opportunities outside of school. 

One junior high school principal reported that his children of 
superior intelligence were not as a rule interested in the broadcasts. 
The rule of the school was that those who wished might attend the 
broadcast. Those who did not attend had the period free for other 
interests. The superior group in general went to the library, stating 
that they listened to the radio at home, or they would rather read, 
etc. The group less able to do academic work enthusiastically 
reported bits of information gathered from their listening in classes 
which followed the radio period. Children with keen auditory acuity 
and less visual acuity should certainly be given every opportunity to 
| benefit by desirable programs on the radio. 

It is probable that upper grade groups had an opportunity to 
listen to the radio programs primarily because the programs chosen 
were more applicable to the regular classroom work engaged in by 
these groups. One hundred eighty-eight programs were reported as 


considered a part of regular class work. Fifty-six programs were 
indicated as definitely extra-curricular. 

The following comments of teachers relative to this item are 
| interesting: 


The broadcast lessons do not follow the music outline for this class so 
they are extra-curricular. 

Part of regular classroom work for those who chose the broadcast at the 
beginning of the year. 

The principal had to take the class for a period so he employed the time 
in this way. 

The radio broadcast was a part of the regular classroom work. The 
story, “King of the Golden River,” was told in the library to sell it, read in the 
classroom to buy it, and heard in the auditorium to enjoy the use of it.” 

Children were told they might eat their lunches in the room if they 
wished to listen through the noon hour. Lunches were eaten as quietly as 
possible while the children listened with rapt attention. Those who had to 
buy their lunches at the cafeteria returned as quickly as they could—entirely 
of their own accord, [Comment on program, Of the People, by the People, and for the 
People.] 

This “rapt attention” is indicative of interest which may well be capi- 
talized upon for the broadening of attitudes and civic understanding. 

Broadcast becomes basis of a class discussion on current history. 

Classes are tested on this and the evening program. The program 
should yield more than appreciation and joy in the music. 

Radio programs are extra-curricular. They are carried on mainly to 
stimulate an interest in and an appreciation of good music. 
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NATURE OF THE BROADCAST 


Table I indicates the type of broadcast represented by the 
reports which were received from the schools in the twenty-five cities 
and towns. 


TABLE I 
Type oF BROADCAST REPRESENTED IN PROGRAMS REPORTED 


Number of programs of type 
Type of broadcast indicated reported 


It is apparent from the small number of programs listened to by 
schools reporting that the form of the broadcast would be extremely 
limited. The Standard School Broadcast included almost 100 per 
cent of the musical programs reported. The American School of the 
Air sometimes takes one form and sometimes another, and has been 
indicated by the records as lecture, story, or drama. 

Music lends itself to the school use of the radio probably better 
than any other field. 


PREPARATION MADE FOR THE BROADCAST 


Principals would condone the attitude of a teacher who would 
attempt to present a lesson to pupils without making adequate prep 
aration to insure a full measure of receptivity on the part of the 
pupils. The reports of the schools participating in this study wouli 
indicate that, in general, only superficial preparation was made for 
the radio program. This is particularly significant when it is remen- 
bered that the majority of schools designated that the broadcast 
was a part of the regular classroom work. In twenty-four instancesit 
was indicated that no preparation of any kind was made. Such 
comments as “too sudden,” “did not know," “no time,"’ indicated 
the incidental manner in which the radio program was regarded. Te 
programs were prepared for only by an announcement given orally o 
posted on the bulletin board. 

In the cases of the story type of broadcast most commonly prt 
sented by the American School of the Air, the preparation took th 
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form of reading, telling or discussing the story in class. Classroom 
discussions preceded the drama or lecture type as well as the musical 
program. The study of the composer, musical instruments, and songs 
typical of a particular period or composer was reported by a large 
number of teachers as preparation for the Standard School Broadcast. 
The use of the prepared lessons distributed by both the Standard 
School Broadcast and the American School of the Air was noted by a 
number of teachers. 

The following comment is suggested as a fine type of preparation 
for a radio broadcast: 

Story of Rondomel's musical zoo told to the class. Class familiarized 
with pictures and sound of flute and violin. Class trained in pitch percep- 


tion. Theme of “The Swan” by Saint-Saens read from page 22, Music 
Hour (Second Book). Correlative pictures enjoyed. 


Map study was noted frequently as one of the avenues of approach 
in building up a background of experience for the children before 
listening to a broadcast, of the news and the drama types. The report 
from one school is typical: 

An outline map of the world was provided for each child each week. A 
large outline map was on the front board. Graph paper was furnished and 
made ready for use. Booklets were made by each pupil in which to keep 
news items, graphs, and maps. 

Map study in relation to the broadcast was carried one step 
further in most instances. During the broadcast one person was 
indicated to work at a large outline map in the front of the room and 
as comments relative to various locations were heard, the place was 
indicated on the large map visible to the group. This comment 
illustrated: 


One student located cities, countries, rivers, etc. on an outline map on 
the blackboard. All others located places on their own small maps. Cities 
were numbered in order mentioned 


Aside from the map work, singing, rhythms, finger plays, and 
music by the school orchestra were mentioned a few times as acitivities 
participated in by pupils during the broadcast. 


OUTCOMES OF THE RADIO PROGRAMS 


Table II shows the nature of the outcomes of radio listening 
during the three months period as reported by the schools partici- 
pating. 
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TABLE II 


OuTCOMES OF RADIO PROGRAMS LISTENED TO AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 


Number of times item 
Outcomes indicated was reported 
Appreciation of dramatic in history 
Appreciation of music 
Better speech 
Better social understanding 
Enjoyment of good literature 
Increased interest in civic affairs 


A number of teachers stated they could not tell what the out 
comes of the broadcasts were. 
One teacher comments: 
Greater appreciation of contributions made by various regions of the 


world. Children are led also to greater appreciation of their own home and 
surroundings. 


SUMMARY 


. The variety of desirable programs listened to by the school 
participating in this study was extremely limited. 

. The values in the use of the radio as a means of widenin, 
the experience of all children were capitalized upon by a rela 
tively few schools. 

. The physical set-up of the school buildings was a factor in 
use of the radio in the elementary and junior ‘high school 
reporting. 

. Some preparation was made for the programs reported. 

. Radio programs were most commonly heard by small group 
of upper grade children in their own classrooms. 

. The outcomes, as reported, were of sufficient significance t 
warrant a further extension of the activities relative to radi 
programs. 
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